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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped ‘addressed envelope 
for return if unsuitable. 

Country LIFE undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in COUNTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 





Fixing Agricultural 
Wages 


N Thursday, July roth, the Government were 

heavily defeated in the committee which is con- 

sidering the Agricultural Wages Bill. It was on a 

question whether the final say about wages should 
rest with the local committees or be referred to the Wages 
Board sitting at Whitehall. One would have thought 
that a little common-sense would have saved the Govern- 
ment from laying themselves open to this mishap. Everyone 
interested knows that local committees of the various 
county councils won the confidence of the farmers, and it 
was generally observed that they were of more assistance 
than the central authorities. ‘The reason was plain enough. 
The local committee was composed of men who knew 
the district and were themselves well known by the 
inhabitants. They were, therefore, in a way compelled to 
know something about matters and persons in the dis- 
trict. They became interested in the work, even giving 
admirable advice to farmers and in many cases acting as 
representative of the local cause or grievance before the 
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Ministry of Agriculture. ‘The proposed committee for 
fixing minimum wages is not, of course, identical with the 
agricultural committee which formed part of the county 
council; but although different, they are in a sense the same, 
that is, the members would know the neighbourhood aid 
be able to take into account all the circumstances in fixing 
a minimum wage, whereas, “ farming from Whitehai! ” 
is condemned by all those most qualified to form a 
judgment. Attempts at it during the war led to nothing 
but failure and expense, and it is becoming more and mure 
evident that this is a judgment endorsed by the coun'ry 
as a whole. The Government earlier in the week had 
received a plain warning that a catastrophe such as this was 
very likely to follow. On the previous Tuesday an amend- 
ment, which practically meant the extinction of a central 
wages board, was defeated by a majority of six, thirty-two 
being for the amendment and thirty-eight against. The 
amendment to which we have already referred, when brought 
forward on the following Thursday, was defeated by a 
majority of ten. It is hardly possible for any impartial 
student to regard this 2s anything else but an expression of 
opinion by those who are most familiar with rural conditions, 
A wages board sitting at Whitehall could not possibly 
know the conditions of labour as well as a local committee. 
They could only act if a flat minimum wage could be 
established all over the country, but the local men know 
that this would be unfair and that it is impossible. Com- 
monly, the minimum wage is advocated as being required 
to meet the cost of living, but the cost of living varies to an 
extraordinary degree in the various districts of Great 
Britain, and unless the Government were prepared with a 
scheme so extravagant as that of fixing not only the rate of 
wages but the cost of necessaries, that is to say, the food 
prices for every village, town and shop in the kingdom, 
what would be a fair minimum wage in one district would 
be an unfair one in another. 

It is well known that wages vary largely at the present 
moment. Farmers who have ventured out in new lines 
of cultivation in many instances have been able to make 
higher profits and pay higher wages as a pure matter of 
business. They find that doing so makes the men more 
diligent and cheerful. The man who sticks to the old 
traditional agriculture of the country very often has not 
the same amount of profit to divide, and as you cannot 
force a man by Act of Parliament to go against his own 
judgment, it would be very unfair to force him to pay 
more than his small profit allows. 

It has often occurred to us that no one has yet hit upon 
the just method of arriving at a minimum wage. Perhaps 
the better plan would be to find out what a small average 
man is able to earn out of the land when he is working 
for his own pocket. Small-holders are as able to keep 
close and accurate accounts as those who work on a larger 
scale. It should not be impossible for a committee to 
work out the income of a man who should neither be an 
ineffective nor a genius. We know that there are individuals 
who make money in almost any conceivable circumstances, 
and others who cannot take advantage of the most favoura le 
opportunity. Both of them, the highly successful and ihe 
failure, should be ruled out. What we want to get at is «he 
value of the work of the man who stands midway betwen 
these extremes. A competent committee could be form2d, 
for each district, of men to whom the facts are as fami iar 
as the alphabet and who, therefore, could be trusted to 
take a just and not illiberal view. As it is now a set poiicy 
with both parties to encourage the ownership of land in 
small quantities, an enquiry of this kind would be helpful 
in more than one direction. It would show where he 
small-holder’s position could be strengthened, and it would 
afford a basis for working out a minimum wage arranze- 
ment. We do not at all suggest a cast-iron application of 
this principle. Our contention is rather that a jury of 
men of the class concerned would be able to arrive 2t 4 
better conclusion than is possible to those who are more oF 
less theorists. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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e tor He enables everyone to understand those difficulties and 
h the dangers of high climbing which hitherto have been but 
ounty dimly apprehended, through the light of sympathy rather 
samie, than exact knowledge. The phrase is used to describe 
1 and the difference between cold on the flat and cold on the height; 
fixing to the miseries connected with the former are added by 
hal! ” the latter others that are still more heart-breaking. The 
rm a words refer particularly to a narrow pass which runs 
thing through the great piles and mounds of boulder and scree 
more leading up to the summit of Everest. He who reaches this 
un ry gate sees below or behind him, the sunny plains of ‘Tibet: a 
< had paradise alive with birds, butterflies and flowers, that by 
is was contrast deepens the mountain’s lifelessness. It is 16,000ft. 
ner.d- up, and Colonel Norton says that in his experience it marks 
entral the entrance into an area where the effect of cold is intensified 
y-two by the lack of oxygen, a lack that brings with it utter stag- 
The nation, loss of energy, loss of power over one’s limbs, and, 
‘ought worst of all, loss of the spirit and ‘“‘ go ’’ which are essential 
by a to the completion of a great enterprise. Colonel Norton 
partial describes it all with the vivid realism of one escaped from 
ion of an adventure which still haunts him as something worse 
itions, than the most horrible dream. 
ssibly 
nittee. SUN PATTERN. 
Id be The firs on the hill stand high, 
know But the sun stands higher, 
Cot HE endorsement by the Prince of Wales of the And higher the dome of the sky. 
quired suggestion that the British Empire Exhibiticn é 
sto a should be opened next year will go far to secure TERE: EUR Ste Lonely with Are, 
Gres its adoption. It is unthinkable that the noble Li a eng = ss eee 
with « Stadium and the splendid buildings erected by the partici- oo en en ere eee 
rate of pants in the Exhibition should not be made of more use than And the squirrel that scampers and leaps 
e food was possible in a short first season. In this respect 1924 From bough to bough in the beech 
dom, might be regarded only as a preliminary canter, an advertise- Laughs while the woodland sleeps, 
woul ment, in fact, for the time to come. A glance round the 
Exhibition is a lesson, impressive but imperfect, in the Laughs for the boughs beyond reach, 
sresesit greatness of the British Empire. The more it is visited The still, blue boughs of the sky 
, foe and studied, the more will the conception of what it means That bend to the boughs of the beech. 
ee ie the mind. The Advertising Convention may be WittiaM KEAN SEYMOUR. 
{ classified as one of the most striking successes of the siiiaiia 
eo Imperial Exhibition, and it cannot fail to have a highly ah bes who a serena cage —— eons 
he old educative effect on the public, particularly in the way of f — oa. ny - ; oem : rs by me ais 
— emphasising the far more artistic methods of advertising oP sige — blish pede iP ae “Bry ay va ? 
cannil which have been developed during the last quarter of a nag age gation a agmnareaen conlpenlbamectienort eer 
, aatur as it stands, with its savings from antiquity unarranged and 
is OF y: unexplained, it strikes the imagination. The hills with 
to pay ‘THE period, it may be observed, coincides very nearly grey churches on top, the hollows and fields lie under 
. with the age of Country Lire, and undue modesty the glamour of Arthurian associations. Surely a fitting 
ol ne need not compel us to hide our light under a bushel. We stage where to act Mr. Hardy’s “ Queen of Cornwall,” which 
erhaps are often told by readers, with a touch of the chaff and has been enlarged by the addition of a number of songs 
averaa facetiousness which marked the witty encounter between _ selected from the author’s poems that have a bearing on the 
vorking Mr. Thomas and Mr. Winston Churchill, that among the Arthurian legend, znd made into a song play by Mr. Rutland 
o keep most interesting pages of CouNTRY LiFe are those devoted to Boughton. In its original form, the little play has been 
: larger the advertisement of our country houses. In the same spirit, an extraordinary success, and this is certain to be increased 
ttee to it is suggested that this is largely due to the co-operation of | when it is produced close to Tennyson’s “ island valley of 
r be * youth. There is a period in life when nothing is more Avilion.” Digging not connected with the abbey has 
viduals important to the unmarried than the choice of a mansion shown that in days long anterior to Christianity there were 
an in which they would like to live after the great event has settlements in the flat country adjacent to Glastonbury. 
oura he taken place. Word is sent us from all parts of the world Work is not going on at present, but lake villages have been 
and . how the exile likes to turn the page and recall those country discovered within two or three miles of the town and a 
it is he houses with which he was once familiar. Often, too, we great deal of interesting material has been collected from 
sane hear with peculiar pleasure that a house has been them. We hope that these excavations will be carried 
a built in some far distant part of the world by architects further and that those on the site of the abbey will also 
amr me who have found inspiration in a study of those homes _ be continued, for there is no place in England where the 
iste ; of oir forefathers which week by week are described and traveller finds himself faced with more tokens of the early 
t A ‘ illus‘ rated in the pages of Country Lire. It may not be Christian church and of remains that belong to a civilisa- 
elf ami s to add that this survey of old and historic houses _ tion older than Stonehenge and, it may be, as old as 
ere i . rN wea ve ge a hagre in Bo great pe Avebury itself. 
DZHs omes, edite . Avra ipping, a wor ? . 
t would We are proud nt publish pele of which AO volumes ANCIENT English weather philosophy was always 
arran se = Ft have already been issued. When completed the book will suspicious of a year with a great rainfall. Woe to 
ation of be worthy of a place in the library side by side with the England was prophesied when the “sand doth keep the 
jury ° Oxfo see ere : : clay.” This year the sand—tnat is to say, the light soil 
ve at § Pe ee ee ens eer ey of “Giees Siciesiae--tos found the weather most suitable 
more OF ‘"THE Gate of Altitude” is a new phrase to us stay-at- for the production of crops, and the reports from those 
homes who constitute the largest proportion of the districts are very satisfactory indeed. Fortunately, however, 
Population, Yet it is a key that unlocks at once the the heavy lands have not suffered greatly, as the weather 
hotograph § Standeur and the pity of the Everest story. Colonel Norton, seems to have been specially adapted to each in its turn. 
ge in his latest and most pregnant communication to the Times, We had a very wet spring, which is called a merciful dis- 











as invested it with an instructive and most painful interest. 


pensation of providence in East Anglia, and summer 
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followed with a wealth of sunshine that overcame the effect 
of rains on the clay. In consequence of all which, there is 
a good chance that, though this will not be a year of bumper 
crops, they will be better than usual. It cannot be for- 
gotten that the floods have caused immense losses in some 
districts, and the rains gave such a start to the weeds that 
few farmers have been able to get their land clean. 


H OLIDAY-MAKERS and the public generally may be 

congratulated on the acquisition by the National 
Trust of the Stony Jump, Hindhead, as an open space. 
The Devil’s Jump, it need hardly be said, is the name 
given to a bit of rugged loveliness which occurs where 
Surrey and Sussex are on the point of meeting. It is a 
country dear to all who appreciate the southern highlands 
belonging to these two counties. In former years access 
to the ground was not forbidden, but after the war, when 
the Forestry Commissioners were burdened with a sense 
that it was their duty to plant trees wherever space was 
available, the heather was burnt down and a close plantation 
of Douglas pine made. We can easily excuse the Com- 
missioners for their zeal, as planting is in itself a most 
useful and necessary undertaking, and we are equally 
sympathetic with those who have felt it an injury to be 
excluded from this old haunt. Fortunately, the trouble 
has been got over ; largely owing to the generosity and public 
spirit of Mr. Frank Mason, a local resident, who has acquired 
Lord Ashcombe’s interest in the Stony Jump and has 
made it over to the National Trust on very reasonable 
conditions. The area of the Stony Jump is about thirty- 
eight acres with suitable means of access to adjoining 
public roads. As soon as the necessary legal steps are 
taken, the National Trust will formally take it over. At 
the same time we are able to announce that the Box Hill 
Management Committee are about to acquire eleven acres 
of land on the eastern boundary. The whole of the open 
downland which constitutes the southern slope of the 
hill will then become national property. 


‘T Wo more of our runners, Lowe and Liddell, have 

gallantly followed up the inspiriting victory of Abrahams 
at the Olympic Games by winning the half and the quarter 
respectively. Nor must Stallard be forgotten. By forcing 
the pace in the half-mile he possibly ran a bad race for 
himself, but he ran a good one for Lowe and helped to 
win for his country. In the 1,500 metres, too, he ran 
himself to a standstill against the heart-breaking Nurmi 
with splendid courage, although in great pain from his 
foot. This wonderful Finlander, Nurmi, has, of course, 
dwarfed all the other runners. He has won four races, 
winning more or less as he pleased and breaking records 
-when he pleased, and finishing in what must to all his 
rivals appear an exasperating state of freshness. In this 
country we have for years thought of the great George as 
a runner of unapproachable excellence, but it seems clear 
that Nurmi is greater still. There has never before been 
such a combination of speed and stamina. Nor shall we 
ever quite know of what he is really capable, for he appears 
to regard his races rather as exercise canters. In the 10,000 
metres a scorching and blistering heat reduced most 
of the competitors to a state of collapse which must have 
been horribly painful to witness, but it did not affect Nurmi 
in the least. He won by over a quarter of a mile and won 
his fourth race next day as easily as ever. 


“[ HERE may have been some hotter places than Lord’s 

during the Eton and Harrow match, but there cannot 
have been many, and the almost uniform heroism with 
which the male portion of the spectators put on their tall 
hats was truly remarkable. There was plenty of good 
cricket on both sides and the only pity was that in such 
weather a draw was nearly all the time the most likely 
ending. Perhaps it was on this account that the shouting 
seemed .a little less raucous and fierce and continuous than 
of old. There was, however, one critical and exciting 
time when the yells of Harrow rose venomously enough, to be 
defiantly answered. Eton went in to bat for the second 
time with a lead of thirty-nine runs. In three-quarters of 
an hour they had lost five of their best batsmen, to seme very 
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good bowling by Butterworth and Crawley, for thirty-one 
runs. It seemed as if anything might happen. The down- 
fall of another two wickets then would in all human proba- 
bility have meant a wonderful win for Harrow after many 
lean years. Any impartial spectator would have liked t: see 
it, but it was not to be. Child, Tew and Norris b:tted 
with the greatest coolness and courage and each earned 
for himself his little niche among the heroes of this m:tch. 
After that the game petered out, but it had emphatically 
had its moments. 


SR ARBUTHNOT LANE’S warning that the con- 

sumption of very white bread is one of the caus:s of 
cancer will, we hope, induce many who have been accus- 
tomed to eat only the whitest bread to vary their diet. One 
need not be a great scientist to see that, apart from the 
knowledge gained by special investigation, there is a great 
deal of sense in Sir Arbuthnot Lane’s warning of the danger 
of eating too much white bread. The colour can only be 
obtained by getting rid of the bran and other offal. Every- 
one who either feeds himself or an animal intelligently, 
knows that the food must contain that element which birds 
of prey get rid of in the shape of “ castings,”’ that is to say, 
what we usually call waste matter. A diet of brown bread 
and the more liberal use of fresh vegetables would probably 
mitigate the danger of a disease which often originates in 
the alimentary canal. 


THE WALLED GARDEN: ROEHAMPTON. 


Beautiful is this garden: Summer fills 

Her hands with flow’rs, which lavishly she spills 
And scatters here in passing; she distils 

Sweet perfumes from the blooms. 

Beautiful is this garden. 


Eloquent is this garden: as the weeks 
Succeed each other swiftly Nature speaks 
To those who listen; to the soul that seeks 
To find a sign of love Divine 

Eloquent is this garden. 


So restful is this garden: surely Peace, 
Folding her wings, must dwell here to increase 
Our sense of gratitude to God : we cease 
To think of aught save that one thought. 
So restful is this garden. 
MvriEL K. H. FRANKLIN. 


"T HERE is something odd in the collection of documents 

as a hobby. They are not beautiful ; they are rarely 
interesting, by themselves, even if they are legible, and even 
then do not bear reading more than once or twice. Yet 
there is a considerable demand for them and _ historians 
to whom such papers may be of the first importance, are 
right in advocating some organisation to hinder their 
leaving the country, or at least to keep track of them. The 
formation of a society for the Preservation of Ancient }ocu- 
ments is urgently required. Important historical papers, 
like buildings, would be scheduled and the nation have 4 
right of pre-emption if they are for sale. Photographic 
copies of the shorter and more important documents 
should be made when the original leaves the countr’. A 
similar, if more tacit, anxiety exists for the safety «f the 
numerous court and manor rolls obscurely possess d by 
solicitors or buried in country houses. It has bee. out 
experience in country houses, that, when the owrer 5 
intelligent, such documents are well docketed and a suatter 
of pride. In countless instances, though, they have dis 
appeared or their whereabouts have been forgotten. out 
and manor rolls, though they have, since the abolition of 
the manor court, the enclosure of commons anil the 
enfranchisement of copyhold, lost their importance o the 
agent or steward, are yet of utmost value in cases 0! right 
of way, user, fishery, etc. Also in genealogy, topography 
and social economy. 


[_ONDONERS are employing much pleasant ingenulty 

in trying to find out why the town of which they af 
citizens is the healthiest in the world. If the result ha 
been the other way about and London had been prove 
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to be the unhealthiest quarter, still more energy would have 
been put into the enquiry. Fortunately, the puzzle is only 
to find the reason for highly satisfactory statistics. Part, 
at Icust, of the health improvement of Londoners arises 
fror this increased fondness of the open air. After the 
Armistice was signed it looked as if the swords and bayonets 
had been changed into cricket bats and tennis rackets. Golf, 
cricket, tennis, hockey, lacrosse and football all claim to 
improve the health of their devotees. The habit of travel- 
ling is also a healthy and growing one. It does not matter 
whether it is in a ship, a caravan, Rolls-Royce or a 
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push-bike, the moving about clears the blood and quickens 
its circulation. The holiday-maker nowadays takes his 
refreshments in moderation. That would be in itself a 
factor in prolonging life, but we have to add still others 
nearly equally strong, such as better sanitation and better 
ventilation of houses, the growing habit of sleeping with 
open windows and other ways of enjoying the open air 
which a quarter of a century ago were thought faddish. 
If we add a leaf of bay to the more enlightened doctor of 
to-day, there would be little reason to search for other 
factors that have made for the health of London. 


By Sir Basi, THomson, K.C.B. 
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AN ANCE3TOR OF THE PRESENT-DAY HORSE, 


T is now some thirty years since the sculptures and paintings 

of palzolithic artists were first announced. They provoked 

a storm of incredulity, for how was it possible to believe 
that people still in the early Stone Age, dependent upon 
wild game for their daily food, 
destitute of domestic animals and of 
agriculture, could portray wild life 
with the Impressionist touch and 
with a fineness of line that would 
delight the draughtsmen of the Slade 
School in the twentieth century ? 
Now, however, every paleontologist 
accepts as fact that, during the last 
glacial period in Europe, the early 
hunters had retreated from their 
camping grounds on the river banks 
into rock shelters to escape the rigours 
of the climate. The whole of Southern 
France, which had once been tropical, 
reverted to tundra under the encroach- 
ment of the Alpine glaciers, and the 
men of the Aurignacian period used 
the inmost recesses of the limestone caverns behind their 
shelters as rock temples. It is startling to come upon the 
mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros drawn in incised lines with 
flint tools by an artist who lived with them, and to see the 





A BISON ON THE WAR PATH— 





A HEAVY-BODIED BISON. 


RHINOCEROS TICHORHINUS. 


gradual change in the fauna as the climate grew colder. First, 
the bison, later the reindeer, the musk-ox, the lemming, and 
all the arctic and sub-arctic animals of our own day, displaced 
the cave bear, the sabre-toothed tiger and the mammoth. 
With the reindeer-hunters, pre- 
historic art reaches its apogee. 

The first question that everyone 
asks is the one to which there is, as 
yet, no answer. What was the ap- 
proximate date of these sculptures ? 
No one with a scientific mind would 
attempt to go farther than to say that 
they were produced many thousands 
of years ago. In my recent visit to 
Spain and the Dordogne I. saw at 
Laugerie-Basse a section showing the 
layers and hearths of the different 
cultures, and the Magdalenian, though 
far from being the lowest, was many 
feet below the surface. ‘The sterile 
layer above it had been deposited 
grain by grain by the winds and the 
droppings from the roof through the centuries when the shelter 
had been deserted. During the Magdalenian occupation, in 
one shelter alone there were the bones of quite 100,000 animals. 
Where observers have been bold enough to hazard a guess, 
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they have mentioned any period between 15,000 and 25,000 
The safest method is to take 100 as the period of 
man’s presence in France and to say that the Magdalenian 
artists’ period was 3 per cent. 
coveries that remain to be made we shall never obtain material 
for arriving at a date. 

The paintings are made in ochre and black manganese, 
both indestructible minerals. 
was ground, the shell tubes in which it was preserved and the 
paint itself have been found, but experiments have shown the 
ochre to be friable, not adhering to the rock without a medium. 
The medium was animal fat, which also is nearly indestructible. 
The caves form lime deposit, and many of the incised drawings 
have been overlaid and obliterated by thin layers of hard stalag- 
mite, which, however, does not appear to adhere to the painted 


years. 


surfaces. 


Why were the paintings made? 
some of the caves are narrow galleries a hundred yards deep, and 
it is only in the inmost recesses that the artists began to paint 
in a darkness that can be felt. They drew by the feeble light of 
lamps-—stone dishes in which a wick was fed by melted reindeer 
fat. The flint burins with which they engraved their animals 
have been found lying near the lamps. 
antiquaries think that they were the effigies of their totem animals, 
not knowing that in totem cults the totem animal is forbidden 
food, whereas the middens of the reindeer painters were full 
of reindeer bones. 
peoples, I suggest another explanation—that the paintings were 
The herds migrated from time to time ; the hunters 
returned empty handed; famine stared the little community 
Then the painter priest betook himself to the 
inner shrine of the temple cavern and painted the animal as a 
charm to bring back the errant herd, and lo! in the morning, 
or a little later, they were there again. 
they use the same kind of magic to this day. 
been decorative or totemistic each would have been distinct, 
but here you find one effigy overlaid by another of a later date. 
It was the making of the effigy that counted, not its decorative 
effect ; but the better the painting the better the charm. The 
artistry is very unequal. 
were poor ; one at least of those who decorated the walls of the 
Font de Gaume cave deserved to be famous. 
that he was famous—so famous that he painted bisons, not only 
in the Dordogne but in the Altamira cave, near Santander, 
hundreds of miles away in Spain. 
Altamira and the Font de Gaume and it is difficult to come to 
any other conclusion. 
Necklaces of Atlantic and 
have been found in the Dordogne; therefore there must have 
been intercourses of some kind between the little family com- 
munities in distant places. 
who could conjure back the herds of bison and reindeer would 
have travelled from mouth to mouth, as a personage invested 
with such powers would have been sacrosanct. 
journeyed alone and unarmed and have been sure of a welcome 
among people who spoke another language. 


magical. 


in the face. 


sounds. 
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Probably, in all the dis- 


The stones on which the paint 


Not for decoration ; 


Some of the French 


As one who spent years among primitive 


In Central Australia 
If the effigies had 


The artists of the Grotte de la Mouthe 


And I suggest 
Compare the bisons in 
The suggestion is not so fantastic as it 
Mediterranean _ shells 


The fame of a great artist wizard 


He might have 


It is natural to wonder what the artists themselves were 


like. 


Unfortunately, the skill which they lavished upon animals 


- seems to have failed altogether when they came to the human 
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THOSE ON THE LEFT ARE OF HUMAN FIGURES 
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forr.. The caves are almost destitute of human figures. The 
few there are ill-drawn and grotesque. They appear to be 
wes ing animal masks, perhaps as their equipment for religious 
dar es or for the chase, much as the Bushmen of South Africa 
use | to disguise themselves as ostriches in order to get within 
str:.ing distance of the game. But they did make statuettes, 
wh ch violate all the canons of beauty according to our standards. 
Thcy were a very little people, under 5ft. high, enormously 
developed about the thighs and legs, prognathous, with receding 
foreheads and extravagantly long heads. The Brassempony 
“Venus ” is a lady one might dream about of nights, but perhaps 
she was a goddess in whom all the unloveliness of the Mag- 
dalenian female form was purposely accentuated. But there 
are many obscure problems to be cleared up. In the Grimaldi 
caves, near Mentone, they have found skeletons of our little 
artists and of gigantic men nearly 6ft. sins. in stature lying at the 
same depth and apparently of the same epoch. 

The couches steriles, the layers of barren soil that lie between 
different hearths, are eloquent of the instability of human 
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affairs. All that one can say is, that when a new race appears 
it is either related to its predecessors or unrelated. Under what 
tragical circumstances a settlement was wiped out we shall 
never know. ‘The feudal castle of Les Eyzies, built about 
goo A.D. upon 2 rock that had fallen from the cliff, was found to be 
built on the top of an old Aurignacian settlement, and the castle 
builders did not know what lay below their rock foundation. 
At a later period, when the glaciers had retreated and new 
races were fulfilling the eternal law of migration from the East 
to the West, the poor little cave dwellers fell upon evil days. 
In one place there lay the skeletons of a number who had died 
violently, and among them the vertebra of a warrior transfixed 
with a flint arrow-head. It was through many thousands of these 
forgotten tragedies that the races to which we modern men 
belong were formed. Civilisation has been built upon rapine 
and cemented by blood. Nature alone is permanent ; the little 
river that flows through the Dordogne is still full of fresh-water 
prawns and their fossilised skins are found in the kitchen middens 
of the Magdalenian artists. 





MARINE PICTURE STALKING WITH A 
CAMERA 


E Britons generally feel the call of the sea. Most 

of us value, but mainly from the shore, something 

of its majestic side, the wonder of its varied moods 

and associations, the marvel of the play and effects 

of light and shade upon its surface, and are ready 
to agree with poets past and present who have sung of our 
“sea love ” and “ sea pride,” have claimed it to be our “ national 
heritage,”’ our “‘ girdle of safety ’’ to which we owe our position 
and existence. 

There are to-day landsmen, including the writer, born 
sailors who exult in an occasional cruise under double reefs with— 
A wet sheet and a 

flowing sea 

A wind that foi- 
lows fast 
And fills the white 
and rustling sail 
And bends the 
gallant mast. 
And the sea lover 
equally revels in 
the driving of a 
fast power boat 
through “ tide 
rip” and head 
wind. For the 
purposes of the 
marine photo- 
grapher’ the 
mobility of the 
power boat is 
valuable, enabling 
him to sail right 
round and select 
any view-point of 
his subject, lessen- 
ing also the risk 
of being run down 
during his opera- 
tions. 

To-day the 
object of our 
chise is the large 
scuare-rigged 
Sa!.er, outward or 
ho neward bound. 

VW - knew that this 
cliss of vessel is 
no’ now often 
visible on sea or 
river, and bids 
fair, like the 
thatched cottage 
and old water mill, 
to become as ex- 
tinct as the coracle 
of the Ancient 
Briton. Recent 
Writers in Syren 





A LUSTY WIND 


and Shipping and a provincial newspaper attribute these con- 
ditions to the difficulty of finding charterers who will load the 
sailing vessels, the uncertainty of their arrival being against 
the selling of the cargoes, the higher cost of insurance of the 
cargo of a sailer compared with that of the steamer, and the 
difficulty of obtaining the necessary trained seamen. 

The fact does not increase our prospects of success, and 
the weather conditions, almost tropical, seem to be unfavourable 
also. Near the shore “ the water like a witch’s oils burns green 
and blue and white.” One would hardly be surprised to see 
flying fish or a spouting whale rise farther out. But evidences 
are not wanting 
on the distant 
western horizon 
of a “bit of a 
draught” from the 
north-west which, 
with the strong 
ebb tide, may 
bring some luck. 
The services of a 
well equipped 
power boat 
capable of good 
behaviour when 
seas are not all 
smiles, but now 
rolling lazily with 
the gentle sea 
swell, as she lies 
at anchor off the 
pier at Sheerness, 
are at our disposal 
at any moment. 
So from the shore 
we watch and 
wait. And later, 
at some ten miles 
westward, our 
binoculars reveal, 
slowly emerging 
from the haze, the 
hoped-for greyish 
white, half-defined 
bank of sail which 
tells of a big ship 
coming our way, 
eastward bound 
from London. 
We observe that 
the ship is hugging 
the Essex coast 
and will probably 
pass Shoebury- 
ness (opposite us) 
within a mile or 
two off the shore, 
and that we must 
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shape our course directiy across the estuary for the best 
chance of catching our quarry, impossible without our 
useful motor. There is not a moment to lose. So we 
board our craft, heave up the anchor and in a few 
minutes are romping away across the estuary. As we 
plough merrily along we realise that the outcome cf the 
chase is uncertain. Our quarry is using every breath of 
the light wind (though little more than the “ draught ”’) 
to fill her sai!s, and with the strong ebb is making fair 
headway. The ship and ourselves have about the same 
distance to cover to meeting point. Steadily, minute 
by minute, we draw nearer together—the conditions are 
exciting. Our prey, from the point of view of the photo- 
grapher, is a prize not to be missed. Now we are but a 
mile or so apart and note with satisfaction that we are 
doing a bit better than our quarry. Still nearer, that she 
is a handsome Swedish barque, the Virgo of Kivik— 
A goodly vessel . . . 
Her tackling rich, and of apparel high— 

and that we shall be able to “sail” round her. An 
experienced hand controls our tiller and engine, and 





CALM WEATHER. 


smartly obeys orders, “‘ Port, starboard, steady,” or 
“* Ahead or astern,” as we seek the view-points desirable 
for our purpose. We move ahead of her. There is a 
vessel at anchor on her starboard bow which we observe 
will help the composition and must be included. A 
glance at the finder of the camera, then “ click.” In 
an exposure of about 1/5oth second we secure “‘ A Light 
Breeze.” As we cruise round her another picture is 
added to our bag. We stop our engine and, dropping 
astern of her, catch “‘ A Stately Trader.” Three pictures 
from one vessel! We congratulate ourselves on our 
unexpected luck and part with Virgo with regret as she 
holds on her way eastward, bound for a Baltic port. 

In the course of other cruisings under similar wind- 
less conditions we capture and add to the spoils of the 
chase “‘ Calm Weather,” one of the fleet of picturesque 
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brown-sailed Thames barges, idly drifting with the tide and 
reflected in the sea, and ‘“‘ Bound for London,” a barque in 
ballast, towing to the City docks. 

At length we hail a change of weather and the arrival of 
a breeze, which steadily increases and later becomes half a gale. 
The sea is getting up and all upon it is springing into life. As 
we get afloat again we exult in— 


The rising breeze which joys the busy crew. 


Now idly moving barges begin to ‘‘ walk the waters like things 
of life.” Our boat becomes serpentine in her movements. 
We are shipping some seas over our bows and, with the camera 
carefully covered, we sit tight and wait a chance of catching 
illustrations of the welcome change. Some barges “ bending 
and bowing before the wind ” come along, making more knots 


TRE 
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per hour than is possible to us. There will be no sailing round 
them to-day. We take up our position in the bows of our 
boat, one hand holding on to the fore-stay, the other to ‘he 
camera, risky conditions rather as we lift and plunge in the 
choppy seas. We bag a picture of one of these, ‘A Lusty 
Wind,” as she scuds past us. 

In the distance one of H.M. battleships has taken up her 
position for heavy gun practice off Shoeburyness. She should 
make a striking picture. We must add this fine vessel—sh« is 
the King George V, a 23,000 ton vessel—to our catch. The 
massive proportions of the great ship, emphasised by the smaler 
craft in attendance upon her, are impressive. She is a fine 
example of the mighty protectors of our shores, ‘‘a Slumbering 
Terror,” though anything but this to the crowd of hungry 
gulls wheeling and screaming round her. |= ALFRED LEADER 


VICTORY OF DUNCAN AND 


MITCHELL 


By BERNARD Darwin. 


HE match between Duncan and Mitchell and Hagen 

and Macdonald Smith was a very good match: the 

play was very good and it was a very good thing that 

our men won it. Those words of a carefully selected 

moderation, verging upon flatness, summarise not 
inaccurately, I think, the opinions of most British golfers on 
the subject, whether they watched the match or not. 

Personally, I was only present at the first thirty-six holes 
at St. George’s Hill. On the second day I was grilling in an 
ancient tall hat at Lord’s. That first day’s play was in many 
ways interesting : there were some critica! moments and many 
magnificent strokes, but there was nothing of that passionate 
enthusiasm and excitement which one associates with the week 
of Oxford and Cambridge and Eton and Harrow. I imagine 
that this was partly because the old spirit of the challenge match 
is to-day in abeyance. The modern professional, very wisely 
and properly, does not play for his own money when he can 
get more of somektody else’s to play for. However hard he 
tries—and there is no manner of doubt that all four men played 
all they knew—he is, again quite wisely, a showman rather 
than a duellist. But the chief reason, I cannot help thinking, 
lay in the nature of the contest. A four-ball match can ke very 
good fun indeed and possesses, as a spectacle, a kind of superficial 
brilliancy at such times as “ birdies”’ are plentiful. But on 
the whole it seems to me the poorest kind of golf to watch. It 
is quite impossible to see anything approaching all the shots. 
While one is watching Duncan, let us say, Hagen and Mitchell 
are also playing their second shots, hidden from one’s gaze by 
a black tongue of people that has crept out, an obscuring salient, 
into the fairway. And then ‘‘ What’s happened to Macdonald 
Smith ?”’ one asks of one’s neighbour. ‘‘I don’t know,” he 
replies ; “‘ I can’t see him.’”” And so we scramble along to the 
green where four balls are ultimately discovered, and it is 
generally believed, though nobody knows, that all four are there 
in two. 

Moreover, the individual shot possesses too little import- 
ance. Of all the many fine strokes played so very few are 
“counters.’’ In a single or a foursome, when one party makes 
a crooked shot and plunges into trees or bracken, it really does 
matter ; but in a four-ball match of this class it generally does 
not matter at all; the other partner is on the fairway and vet 
another halved hole ensues. There are, of course, bursts of 
sparkling play, such as came after lunch at St. George’s Hill, when 
at four out of the first five holes one side or the other beat “‘ par ’”’ ; 
but there are also long spells of what I can only call blameless 
boredom, and, personally, after watching all four men play 
golf, just about as well as it can be played, for thirty-six holes 
at St. George’s Hill I was very glad that I was not going to watch 
the other thirty-six at Oxhey. As a foursome the match would 
have been a really great one. Yet the average British spectator 
would, alas! have been disappointed. Spectators pay the piper 
in professional golf and call the tune, and because most of them 
have never watched a good foursome and have no idea what 
it is like, they always demand a four-ball match. And probably 
I have said all this before and shall possibly say it again, and 
I am perfectly aware that it will have no effect at all! 

The course that the match pursued was an interesting one. 
Roughly speaking, Duncan and Mitchell were always getting 
ahead and then always being pulled back again. But to their 
very great credit be it said that they did not let this harass 





them : they always produced a counter-spurt after the Americans 
had spurted. In the general run of golf matches when A is 
constantly getting one or two up and B is as constantly making 
it all square again, there comes a time when B in his turn gets 
one up and, having at length got the lead, keeps it. In this 
match the Americans never did get the lead. They both made 
a mess of that most difficult short hole, the third in the first round 
at St. George’s Hill, and became one down. Twice after that 
they squared the match, but they never got their noses in front. 
What would have happened if they had is a futile speculation. 
Duncan and Mitchell acted on that famous saying of Mr. Gilbert 
Mitchell Innes that ‘“‘ the wav to beat a professional is never to 
let him get a hole up.” 

There were, as I imagine, two particularly crucial times. 
The first was in the middle of the second round at St. George’s 
Hill. Duncan and Mitchell were two up and had once or twice 
very nearly been three up. Then at the ninth Mitchell unluckily 
reached a sandy road with a particularly resplendent tee shot and 
Duncan took three putts. The tenth went the same way, and 
now was the time, at that tricky little eleventh, for the Americans 
to plant a tee shot by the pin, get a two and get ahead at last. 
But it was Duncan who put the tee shot dead and Duncan who 
holed a good putt for a three at the twelfth. Not only was 
the danger past for the moment but this most timely counter- 
attack went on unchecked and left Britain with what looked 
like a winning lead at the end of the first day. Nevertheless, 
that lead of four was at one time considerably whittled down, 
and it was in the middle of the second round at Oxhey that there 
came the second crisis. After a series of seven halves Macdonald 
Smith won the eighth for his side, Hagen holed a difficult putt 
to win the ninth and a little later Macdonald Smith had another 
chance to make it only one down. He just missed, and Hagen, 
usually the most deadly of holers out, also failed to accept one 
or two chances. From the eighth to the seventeenth the Britons 
were being pressed ; then they won the eighteenth and went in 
to lunch three up and, though there were other not wholly 
comfortable moments, yet the worst of the pressure and the 
peril was over. 

It would be invidious in the hour of victory to make com- 
parisons between those two staunch allies Duncan and Mitchell, 
for both played like men and came most efficiently and cour- 
ageously to one another’s rescue. The losers must have almost 
equal credit, for they played gallantly, but in their case I thik 
Macdonald Smith deserves an especial word. He was obviously 
playing the part of second string throughout, and he did it qu:te 
admirably. He has not the personality, the dash that catch 
the eye in the case of Hagen or Duncan, but for beautifu ly 
accurate and reliable golf he was the equal of any of the other 
three. It certainly was not his fault that his side lost the matc 1. 
Hagen did some splendid things. He was the dominating figure - 
he was always threatening because one was always expecting 
from him some desperate thrust, especially on the green. But, 
in fact, he was not absolutely at his best. He does not, at tie 
best of times, possess quite the accuracy from tee to hole that 
Duncan and Mitchell have, but he does possess a greater power 
of holing putts than either of them and a greater power than 
any other man in the world of putting in a terrific blow at 4 
crucial moment. For once in a while—at Oxhey—he lost 4 
little of his touch upon the greens, and we were lucky to be guit 
of him at the price of so few long ones holed. 
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ELEPHANT SWAMP 


By Captain W. D. M. BELL. 
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THE TALL GRASS OF THE SWAMP ABOUNDED WITH GAME. 


ETWEEN Mount Mogila and Murua Akipi there lies 

about eighty miles of dry and arid plain without a 

drop of water in the dry season except at one point. 

Here there is a large shallow pan or slough in which 

water collects in the rains in sufficient quantities to 
saturate the ground completely and to overflow and form a 
stream. This water induces a luxuriant growth of tall swamp- 
grass in the pan and a few trees grow by the side of the stream, 
which is bone dry in summer. Where the stream leaves the 
pan water may be got by digging in most years. The slough 
with its grass attracts elephant and other game in great numbers 
and it formed the objective of our safari. We had, of course, 
donkey transport. To cover the forty or forty-five miles of 
“dry ’”’ with this slow outfit would require about twenty hours 
marching. Obviously it could not be done in one day without 
great hardship to the animals, as at this season the sun is quite 
merciless. How we managed was thus. 

Moving camp to the best and, at this time the only, water 
hole on Mogila, we grazed and watered our animals all the next 
day. Then, filling all water carriers, the donkeys were saddled 
up and started off about 3 p.m., marching on into the night by 
moonlight till midnight. Then camp would be formed, donkeys 
off-loaded and a ration of water given out. A hole was dug in 
the ground and a canvas sheet thrown over it. Into this the 
water bags were emptied. Then every mess boy would bring 


his large cooking pot and the water ration for his mess would be 
measured into it. This ration was ample for drinking and cooking 
purposes and left a little for the next day. After the humans. 
the donkeys and my two milk cows were served. These, of 
course, could not fill themselves, but they all got enough to 
quench their thirst sufficiently to enable them to eat. Then, 
after a lie down on the ground and a short but sweet sleep, the 
safari would move off again about 4 a.m. and arrive in fair 
condition in camp at three in the afternoon. 

In the evening previous to our departure I climbed Mogila, 
with my glasses and my large telescope, hoping to get sufficiently 
good visibility to examine the pan for elephant. After a lot of 
very rough climbing I reached a rocky point overlooking the 
immense plains. I might have been 1,500ft. up and the view 
was simply superb. Not a sign of human occupation except the 
smoke of a grass fire away in the blue haze of the Dodinga 
mountains. All belonged to the great game animals. 

From this height the pan was plainly visible to the naked 
eye as a dark patch with its line of trees as dots marking the 
course of the wet-season overflow. With x 12 glasses it was 
hardly more visible than with the naked eye and through the big 
tripod telescope definition was so poor, owing to haze in the 
quivering air, that nothing could be made of it; whether it 
was occupied by elephant or not I could not tell. Turning my 
glasses on the plains immediately below me, instantly, without 
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A NASTY ‘“DUST-UP ’ 


searching, the field was filled with game of various kinds. In 
the open parts great herds of oryx were interspersed with 
Grant’s gazelle, while giraffe seemed to be everywhere. But, 
search as I would, no elephant showed up. 

Away down to my left front there appeared a long light 
yellow patch in the middle of dark bush. This was the dry 
sand of a river where I had, on a previous occasion, found and 
killed some bull elephant. This had happened in the wet season 
and I did not expect to see any elephant there now. I thought, 
however, that I would turn my tripod glass on the river bed, just 
to make sure that there were no open water holes being used by 
elephant or other animals. 

No sooner had I got the correct focus than I saw that there 
were undoubtedly open holes 
in the sandy bed and that they 
had the appearance of being 
used. As I stared steadily at the 
numerous spoors lying about the 
holes, trying with the focussing 
screw to distinguish whether 
they were fresh or not, I be- 
came aware with a thrill that 
in the deep shade of the bank 
stood an elephant. Once 
‘““ spotted ’’ he was quite clear 
and plainly visible. Quite 
motionless he stood with one 
of his tusks showing—quite a 
decent one of 7olb. or 8olb. 

Now what to do? There 
was obviously water where the 
elephant was. Probably suff- 
cient for the safari. Pyjalé and 
I would rush off there now and 
the safari must follow in its own 
time. I thought there would 
be time to reach the sand river 
before it became too dark to 
shoot. Inany event, if we slept 
there we would be so many 
miles nearer to Elephant 
Swamp. Squeezing up the 
tripod and giving the boy his 
instructions about the safari, 
Pyjalé and I began our rapid 
descent in a straight line to the 
sandy river. Had the going 
been good we might just have 
got there by sundown, but the 
sun dipped as we reached the 
flat. We crossed some horribly 
thick stuff at the bottom of 
Mogila, where we not only got 
badly jabbed by the rapier- 
pointed sansivera, but we had a 
nasty dust-up with two drowsy 
rhino. I did not wish to shoot 
for fear of scaring our main 
quarry, so had to content myself 
with cursing. They pushed both 
of us into some awful cactus 
and sansivera, where we had to 
skip about in much too lively 
a fashion to escape all of the 
millions of sansivera points just 
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WITH TWO RHINO. 


waiting for us. I wonder how many votes would be registered for 
their protection if the voters knew rhino as intimately as we did ? 

The moon being up at the time we had no difficulty in keeping 
our course, but it was late when we finally reached the river 
bed. Any elephant in the neighbourhood were pretty certain 
to be at the water holes now. 

Crossing to the opposite bank so as to have the moon behind 
us we rapidly followed the dry course. The sand was very 
loose and powdery and Pyjalé with his broad giraffe sandals 
had a distinct advantage over me with my light but narrow- 
soled boots. We made quite a crunch-crunch as we strode along 
towards the water holes. The moonlight glared so from the 
white sand that one imagined one felt reflected heat. 

Turning a bend we came 
in sight of our elephant. He 
was drinking, while standing 
a few yards away was another, 
and sounds from the banks 
showed us that there were more 
in the vicinity. Unfortunately, 
these latter seemed to occupy 
the bank from which I intended 
to shoot. 

I was not aware at the 
time of which I write that one 
can walk about among elephant 
at night as one might among 
flower pots in a conservatory 
and with as little notice being 
taken of one. I therefore paused 
and wondered how best to pro- 
ceed. I wished, of course, to 
kill the two elephants out in 
the open as the light would be 
too bad for decent shooting in 
the bush on the bank, I thought. 
At the same time, in order ‘o 
have the moonlight behind me, 
it was necessary to get between 
the two at the water holes 
and the others on the ban<. 
Although the nearest was nt 
more than tr5yds. from t, 
Pyjalé and I walked rapid vy 
forward until we stood betwe:n 
him and the bank. 

To my astonishment neith °r 
elephant took any notice of 1s. 
The nearest was not more th 1 
twelve paces from me. Pyj-lé 
was all right against the de p 
shade of the bank, but I must 
have stood out quite clear-y 
to the elephants’ vision. Yet 
not a sign of suspicion did th 
make. 

The drinking elephant was 
now standing up and _ both 
appeared of a colossal size, 
an almost terrifying bulk and 
massiveness. And when they 
breathed it seemed like the 
escape of steam from some 
huge high-pressure locomotive- 
boiler simmering with power. 
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A d was it with this puny .275 that I proposed killing these 
in pressive looking bulks ? It felt so small! 

- From these remarks the reader will deduce that my confidence 
yas just a little bit shaky. And the reader will be right. I 
was in a mortal funk. Behind us was a high, steep bank; no 
ecape that way. In front of us those overpowering bulks, 
a most within one of their lengths from us. And what of Pyjalé ? 





A LION DRINKS. 


There he was beside me with his futile spear, outwardly a cool 
and undisturbed man. How I wished I could know what he 
felt inside ! 

Taking a spare cartridge between my fingers restored my 
confidence, and I tried an experimental alignment of the rifle 
at the brain. I decided I dare not risk it. I could see the 
sights quite sufficiently well, but I don’t believe I could have 
placed the bullet accurately enough. So it must be a heart 
shot. Now, for this shot—as some of my readers may have 
also found—toyds. is too near. One cannot properly gauge the 
location of the heart at this distance. The broadside of an 
elephant is so extensive as not to be in proper perspective. 
It is much easier at 50yds. to see exactly where to place one’s 
bullet. But there was nothing for it and I fired. 

The elephant moved straight forward along the river bed 
after the sudden cringe towards us caused by the entry of the 
bullet. His companion moved with him. We followed as hard 
as we could. There was silence from the others on the bank. 

Presently the wounded animal came to a slow walk; he 
was ours. His mate was now ahead and slowed down also. 
When the wounded one came to a standstill we were close up 
and I shot the second when he stopped and turned. Then the 
first toppled over and let out a mighty bellow of pain and despair. 
I always hated that beastly heart-shot ; it not only seemed to 
give them such pain, but their dying bellows scared off everything 
in the vicinity, in the daytime at any rate. 

But now a strange thing happened. As Pyjalé and I were 
moving off after the second wounded elephant there suddenly 
appeared against the moon and sky above the bank the heads of 
several agitated elephants. They appeared to wish to come 
down into the river bed. Finding it too steep they started along 
the bank. Thinking to get a shot at one against the moon or 
sky, I and Pyjalé ran along the stream bed parallel with them. 
I got no chance, however, and very soon we passed the second 
elephant toiling slowly up the opposite bank evidently mortally 
stricken. We continued this queer kind of affair for some 
distance; the herd trying to descend into the river bed and 
we two running along parallel with them trying to get a chance 
to kill. 

Then they came to a break in the bank. Down they came 
straight for where we stood—three of them—sliding and slipping 
down at a fearful angle. I hated to shoot at those bobbing 
slithering foreheads in the jumpy moonlight—it would have been 
bad enough in daylight. But I could not resist a shot at the 
last. Just as he lowered his front half over the top of the bank 
he gave me what I thought a fair chance, and it came off. Shot 
in the brain—I found afterwards through the top of the head— 
he slid and turned and landed at the bottom. 

The other two were now almost on top of us. I simply 
could not see to shoot. They were in shade against shade, so 
{ ran. Pyjalé came with me. I suppose the elephant thought 
we were buck of some sort, for they took not the slightest notice 
\ntil they strode into our scent. Then they knew, and one 
1 -t out an alarm cry, while both raced across the river bed and 
iimbed the other bank. For some reason best known to them- 

‘ves they had wished to get to the other bank all the time. 

ulling ourselves together, Pyjalé and I came back and climbed 
‘ter them. We soon found ourselves in fairly thick bush and 

> could see nothing. Shooting here by moonlight would have 

en a very different thing from the river bed. Shadows were 

erywhere. We soon gave it up and returned to the river 
‘ed. First we examined the bull we had pulled down off the 
bank and cyt his tail off. He had tusks of about 5olb. each. 
hen we went to look for the second elephant. He had managed 
to climb the bank but no more, and we found him under a large 
tree, dead. He had a broken tusk and a sound one of about 
80lb. The first elephant had two grand tusks of 97lb. and 
1o4lb. 

Now we went to one of the holes for a drink. Although 
the nights are cool they are only comparatively so, and I, at 
any rate, had sweated quarts, and was very dry. It was no 
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easy matter getting the water. The hole was deep and the sand 
poured in whenever one trod near the edge. Pyjalé drank 
almost upside down, but I could not. It always ran into my 
nose. So finding a few large leaves I made a scoop of them 
and I soon got my drink. 

We now waited, lying on the warm sand, for the safari 
to turn up. It ought to have been near by this time. I 
dozed off. Presently a very 
gentle pressure woke me; _ it 
was Pyjalé. He spoke no word, 
but I instantly became aware 
of a lion lapping water at the 
hole. We watched him finish 
his drink and slouch silently 
but busily away. By the moon 
it was about midnight, and 
the safari must have lost itself. 
Pyjalé was for going off to fetch 
them, but I said I would go 
too. We followed what should 
have been their line of country, 
but without result. I now 
determined to fire a shot or 
two to attract their attention 
; ’ : in case they might be wandcr- 
ing about. We were in an open plain and there was a small 
ant-heap about rooyds. away, and I thought I would try a 
shot at it by moonlight. At the shot I was astounded to see 
sparks fly up where my bullet hit some stones, at least 15yds. 
to one side of the ant-heap. So much for moonlight shooting. 
Firing a shot or two into the air, we soon had an answering 
shot from the direction of the dead elephants. The safari 
had passed the water holes too much to the west, had realised 
it and had come back. 

Everyone was greatly elated at our success. Probably no 
people in the world are so genuinely pleased at their Bwana’s 
good luck as an elephant hunter’s followers. They love the 
meat and the fat, not only to eat, but to trade with. Smoked 
elephant meat procures for them what money does for us. For 
a fortnight previous to that day we had not seen an elephant, 
and the meat was so handy to camp and water and firewood ; 
and the lovely clean, soft sand to sleep on; no mosquitoes, no 
rain—all was perfect. 

Next day, while the ivory was being chopped out, I tried 
along the river to see if there were any more water holes. There 
were none. Everywhere Pyjalé shoved his spear far into the sand 
but there was no water. He told me he could tell from the 
sound made by jumping the spear up and down whether there was 
water below or not. Now, why was there water in one place 
only ? I could only conclude that there must be some kind of 
watertight depression or bowl which held the water while the 
sand prevented it from evaporating. 

On returning to camp we found the ivory already chopped 
out, scrubbed clean with sand and ready to be weighed and packed. 
The donkey headman had already soaked the necessary buck- 
skins to make saddles to receive them. The too-pounder was 
too long for the donkeys and had to go to the boys. There was 
some difficulty in finding among the ivory carriers anyone to take 
it, as it was considered to be too small! However, by promising 
the boy who took it now that a larger one should be provided 
before we went back, it was finally disposed of. Soon all was 
ready for the forward march to Elephant Swamp. 

By setting off in the evening, travelling half the night 
through great herds of game, sleeping shortly and continuing 
half the next day, we arrived in good condition at the water 
holes in the overflow of Elephant Swamp. We made our 
camp some way back from the water and in some thickish 
bush. All that night, elephant, lion, rhino and giraffe could 
be heard about the camp, to say nothing of buck and zebra 
snorting and charging around. I felt sure we would see elephant 
on the morrow. 

Shortly after dawn I was up, and by the time the light was 
good, Pyjalé and I were ready. Passing on our way to the slough, 
a fine lion on one side staring at us while a large bull giraffe 
stared at us from the other, we were soon among the long grass of 
the slough. 
Mostly it 
was tram- 
pled and 
laid, but 
there were 
still patches 
of fairly up- 
right stuff, 
high and 
tuli.a-e & 
enough to 
hide buffalo. 
Everywhere 
were ele- 
p hian- t 
tracks 
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thrilled me 
from head 
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Pyjalé presently climbed a tree to look around. Anxiously 
1 watched his face as he looked about. He gave that funny 
little grin of his, glanced down at me, and up I went beside him. 
Almost the whole green expanse of the swamp was visible. 
It might be a dish 800yds. in diameter and everywhere there 
were elephant. Mostly single, isolated, but all bulls. Not a 
cow in sight. Indeed, I have never seen cows there or even any 
sign of them. It was one of those wonderful bull-patches, the 
favoured of the gods know so well. Good bulls, too, for the 
most part. 

Elated by the wonderful sight, and with heart swelling with 
resolve to do well and faithfully by my luck, we slipped to the 
ground. First it was necessary to get to the leeward side of the 
slough. Here we ran into a very old elephant with a single tooth 
of great size. His hoary head received the bullet and he sank 
dead without a sound. No notice was taken by the other ele- 
phants of this first shot. With centuries of immunity to man- 
made weapons behind them, how should they be able to grasp 
at once that a new order of things had arrived ? Shot after shot 
vibrated in those great sound-collecting ears and were trans- 
mitted to those sagacious brains. And still the impulse to flee 
was denied those ponderous leg-muscles. There they continued 
to stand awaiting their doom. Painlessly they died, one after 
the other. Only towards the end did a few of the smaller fry 
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begin to become uneasy, chiefly, I think, because they no longer 
saw their companions standing about. Most of the worthy 
ones were now down. It was time to quit. We returned to 
camp; I was satiated—for that day. 

It will seem to most people a crime to have killed so many 
of these grand animals. And I do not deny it. All I will put 
forward is this. These old elephants were really past the breedii:g 
age. They could not tolerate the presence of cows and woud 
travel 100 miles to avoid their obnoxious presence. Thcy 
were of vast age, mostly, and apparently of no further use in tiie 
scheme of things. Many had strange growths inside them. My 
boys were continually finding round balls of a dark olive colour 
of a size varying from that of a marble to that of a footba'l. 
When cut, these balls showed the texture and colour of com- 
pressed curry powder. They originated in the liver. Often 
their livers were full of huge cysts. Many of them had extreme'y 
bad tempers. To have preserved these elephants much longer, 
it would have been necessary to have treated them in some way 
—obviously a great difficulty. No, their day was up, and | 
consider that all those I killed were lucky. At any rate they were 
killed painlessly and were saved from inexperienced sportsmen 
probing their anatomy in strange places with bullets, from futile 
but painful spear jabs, from native pitfalls, snares, burnings and 
last, but not least, their own diseased livers. 


MARK’S.—II 


By Sir Martin Conway. 


HERE was a school of workers in the precious metals 

and in jewels which existed for many hundred years in 

the rich towns of the Crimea and the neighbouring 

mainland of South Russia, which was usually known 

as the Bosporan School. Goldsmiths were at work 
there as far back as the fifth century B.c. They were 
Ionian Greek craftsmen, and they produced all manner of 
ornaments, vases and the like in gold for the rich Scythian 
chieftains, from whose tombs such a mass of treasure has 
been derived. Partly, they wrought in the pure Greek style 
of their day; partly, also, they were influenced by the taste of 
patrons. It was in this region as well as in the Caucasus and in 
Persia, in the last five centuries 
B.c., that the use of jewels 
polished and set in gold mount- 
ings was developed. The finest 
ornaments of the Greeks in 
their great days were deli- 
cately fashioned in pure gold. 
Love of jewels for the sake of 
their colour and their brilliance 
was a barbarian taste much 
encouraged by these rude 
Scythian patrons. The develop- 
ment of jewellery can _ be 
followed, generation after 
generation, taking place in 
response to the demand of 
successive barbarian tribes as 
they were enriched by conquest 
and the plunder of the Roman 
Empire. The Bosporan school 
continued its prosperous 
career until! the invasion of 
the Huns scattered its crafts- 
men in all directions. The best 
of them probably came _ to 
Constantinople. Others worked 
for the Goths and carried 
westward the traditions of 
their craft, thus creating that 
type of jewellery of which 
some of the finest examples 
were made in the seventh cen- 
tury in Kent, and along the 
Rhine, for the Visigoths in 
Spain, and for the Ostrogoths 
and Lombards in Italy. 

The eleventh century trea- 
sures in St. Mark’s bear upon 
them the impress of the bar- 
barian school. The jewels are 
mounted in the same metal 
boxes, usually with a depressed 








groove round the stone. There is the same profuse use of garnets, 
the same frequent employment of glass or pastes in lieu of actual 
stones, the same massiveness and heavy splendour in contrast to 
the delicacy and refinement of Greek work; but to the elements 
thus inherited by the craftsmen of Byzantium from their prede- 
cessors in South Russia was added the embellishment of enamel. 
The art of cloisonnée enamelling was not, indeed, invented at 
Byzantium, but it was there that it first took a great develop- 
ment and attained a perfection in its kind never afterward 
surpassed. Those who have seen the golden altar in St. Mark’s 
at Venice will not need to be told how splendid were the creations 
of Byzantine enamellers. The earliest important work by them 
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2.—(a) ONYX CUP, MOUNTFD IN SILVER-GILT. 


of which we have any record was a golden altar presented by 
Justinian to the church of Santa Sophia. This was cut to pieces 
and divided among the looting Crusaders, and not a trace of it 
remains; but, fortunately for us, a tiny fragment from the same 
Imperial workshop, and of approximately the same date, does 
survive. It is the reliquary of the True Cross sent by Justin II 
to St. Radegond at Poitiers, and there religiously preserved 
to-day by the nuns of the convent which she founded. Small 
as is this object, it serves to prove that the skill of Justinian’s 
enamellers was not behind that of their ancestors at the time of 
the Byzantine Renaissance. Probably, therefore, if we could 
enter Santa Sophia in Justinian’s day, we should find there 
chalices and patens, lamps and other vessels no less brilliantly 
adorned with enamels than those we have been considering. 
Several glass vessels of the tenth or eleventh centuries, more 
or less elaborately mounted, are among the rarest treasures of St. 
Mark’s. One of bluish green glass (Fig. 7) has on each of its four 
lobed panels a figure of a very long-eared hare wrought in relief. 
This was no doubt of Egyptian manufacture, the hare being a 
characteristic ornament of the Fatimite period. The bowl was 
presented to Venice in the year 1472, and is described as being 
wonderfully set in gold and gems, so that the existing setting 
is probably not Venetian but Oriental. The prince who sent 
it was Uzun-Hassan of Persia, who had dispatched Caterino 
Zino to rouse the Princes of Christendom to attack the Turk. 
A well known picture in the palace at Urbino, painted about 
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(6) FLUTED CRYSTAL CUP, MOUNTED IN SILVER-GILT. 


this time by Justus of Ghent, shows this same Caterino Zino 
in the background at the time when he was visiting the Duke 
of Urbino on this embassy. Sculptured glass cups such as the 
one in question were mostly made in Egypt. <A very well known 
group of them are called Hedvig glasses, more than a dozen ol 
which are known. These glasses imitate the crystal vessels 
which came into fashion among the Orientals a century earlier 
and were likewise of Egyptian or Syrian manufacture. A chalice of 
greenish glass (Fig. 3) in the Venice Treasury, not very elaborately 
mounted, is another example of work of this kind, with rather 
rudely depicted animals round the bowl. A very fine crystal 
ewer in the Victoria and Albert Museum may be cited as an 
example of the work which these glasses were intended to 
imitate. There is also in the Venice Treasury a glass bowl 
which has lost its mount ; the exterior is decorated with leopards 
formally stylised and doubtless cut by an Egyptian hand. Other 
glasses decorated with formal designs do not here call for par- 
ticular mention. All seem to be approximately of the same early 
date, and no doubt were considered very precious in their 
day. If the Treasury of St. Mark’s is chiefly distinguished by 
the possession of the aforesaid rare, almost unique, ex- 
amples of early Byzantine workmanship, it likewise can 
boast possession of a group of vessels elaborately mounted 
by Venetian jewellers in the thirteenth and later centuries, 
These mounts are much more ornate than the Byzantine, and 
are distinguished by the application of a graceful and intricate 
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5.—TWO-HANDLED BOWL OF ONYX. 
Mounts, silver-gilt filigree and jewels. 





6.—GLASS PATEN, MOULDED AND CUT. 
With mounts and handle of silver-gilt jewelled. 
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7—BOWL OF TURQUOISE GLASS. 
Mounted in gold w:th jewels. 
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filigree among the _ jewels, 
Such, for example, is a glass 
spowl to which a high lip, a 
complicated base and _ two 
handles were added in metal, 
(Fig. 1.) I may also mention 
an alabaster jug simila‘ly 
adorned, and a large tvo- 
handled onyx cup (Fig. 5), 
itself probably antique, to 
which a jewelled rim and _ bzse 
have been attached by connect- 
ing straps. These are good 
examples of the best work of 
Venetian goldsmiths, and with 
them we may conclude this 
brief examination of what is 
rarest in St. Mark’s Treasury. 

One must be careful to 
remember, especially in con- 
nection with the decorative 
arts, that Venice was just as 
much an outpost of the East 
as a great city of the West. 
It was always in communica- 
tion with Constantinople, Cairo, 
Damascus, Persia and even 
India. Thus works of art were 
produced on the shores of the 
lagoons which are scarcely differ- 
ent in design from the pro- 
ductionsof contemporary Orien- 
tal countries. There were many 
Mohammedan craftsmen work- 
ing in Venice and working in 
their own style. It was the 
same in painting. While most 
people have a reasonably clear 
idea of what is called the Vene- 
tian School of Painting, charac- 
terised by the Bellinis, Titian 
and the rest, it is seldom realised 
that a prolific manufactory of 
pictures of the Byzantine type 
was at work contemporaneously 
with those others in Venice 
as late as theeighteenthcentury. 
Pictures thus produced were 
mainly made for export to 
Macedonia, the Balkan States, 
Russia and Asia Minor, in fact 
wherever the Greek Church 
continued to flourish.” Thus, 
in the case of objects of decora- 
tive art, especially as far back 
as the thirteenth century, it 
is often difficult to assert with 
security where a given picce 
was actually made or wiiat 
was the nationality of ‘he 
craftsman who ade __ it. 
Later generations contribu‘ed 
many works of the goldsmi‘h’s 
craft which do not stand ut 
with any conspicuity above ‘he 
normal productions of their “ay 
in Italy, whereof a great mt iti- 
tude exist. But the work of 
the Gothic Italian goldsmi hs, 
though sometimes very bea iti- 
ful, contains much that is he 
mere reiteration of a formula, 
and the whole subject is 00 
large to be worth discussing in 
a few paragraphs. Visitors to 
St. Mark’s need not linger ovet 
productions of this period wien 
they have the opportunity of 
examining the unique 40 
priceless treasures there pre 
served from a remoter and 
more glorious antiquity. 
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THE RODEO CRUELP 


By THE DEAN OF WINDSOR. 


AS the Rodeo cruel? I was asked to investigate 
the question and this is the result of my observa- 
tions. In judging of this matter one thing must 
always be remembered. Nothing in the Rodeo 
was done simply to show the skill of the men, 
«cept, perhaps, the trick riding. Every operation was one found 
necessary in the daily practice of a useful profession, and we 
had the opportunity of seeing a competition established to 
encourage the kind of skill needed to carry out that profession 
cifectively and intelligently. Obviously, where the profession 
deals with valuable livestock, the object of the skill should be to 
preserve the livestock from injury. 

The question, therefore, is whether the Rodeo showed that 
the profession is cruelly conducted and whether the cowboys 
are brutal in their treatment of animals. 

How can we judge of cruelty ? Clearly we cannot say any- 
thing animals do not like is cruel. That would, probably, rule 
out their use for the service of man entirely. 

A horse cannot like a bit in its mouth; yet it is not cruel 
to use a bit, though an ignorant, heavy-handed rider may and 
often does make a bit an instrument of torture and you can see 
it in every movement of the horse, while if it is properly used 
the horse is obviously at ease. 

A horse, probably in most cases, does not like work any 
more than a man does, and yet the most humane do not hesitate 
to drive horses. But, I remember an ignorant and conceited 
young man setting uf a coach. I happened to see him driving 
the first day he brought it out. In his ignorance he was making 
the leaders pull coach and wheelers and all. One of the leaders, 
who was high couraged, was tearing its heart out. I said to my 
companion, ‘‘ He’ll kill that horse if he goes far”; and sure 
enough, after a few miles, the horse fell down dead. Ignorance 
turned a harmless use of horses into an act of brutal cruelty. 

How often one has gone into a luxuriously appointed stable 
and seen every horse wince if he was approached. It was obvious 
at once that stupid ignorant handling was the lot of those un- 
fortunate horses day by day. 

It is the same with driven cattle. How often one sees them 
fretting, excited, frightened, simply from being in the hands of 
men brutal from ignorance. 

So, what I looked for at the Rodeo was the frame of mind of 
the animals. To judge this I watched the performance, then 
visited the animals in their pens and stables, and then spent 
two other performances in the stockade among the cowboys 
and animals, watching them at work. And as I have lived among 
and handled animals from my earliest childhood, I feel that I 
have some of the experience needed to form a judgment. 

The thing that struck me most was the extraordinary 
mastery of the cowboys over their work, and their absolute 
understanding of animals. There was not a horse who winced 
if you approached him or looked like kicking or biting. To 
these horses men were clearly friends. This is not surprising. 
Those of us who have hunted, especially in the days before 
motors, remember how it was in the long rides home, when tired 
horse and tired man were easing the long weary miles for each 
other, that real understanding grew up. The cowboy and his 
horse are sharing fatigue and danger together day in and day 
out and learn to depend on and trust each other. But more, 
a: the Rodeo you could not fail to see that the work was abso- 
litely dependent on a mutual understanding which cannot exist 
where there is cruelty. A man cannot, I am certain, be a 
s'iccessful cowboy who has not learnt kindliness to animals. 
I do not believe that a man who has once made a friend of and 
loved and understood one animal can be cruel to any other. I 
mean, of course, real understanding, not the pampering of a 
pet lap-dog. I saw one great rough man with a puppy and 
enother nursing a little child, and you could see in their 
«'titude to helpless things a state of mind which real under- 
« anding of animals always produces. 

__ With the unbroken or unbreakable horses, of course, there 
‘* not this relationship. But in the struggles with them, there 
as no shadow of cruelty, and the danger was all on the side of 
tne men. No one lost his temper or abused his horse, indeed, 
#vusing an animal disqualifies by the rules of the contest. 

Now let us turn to the steers. Let me again remind you 
that to the cowboys steers are a valuable commodity to be 
treated so as to maintain their commercial value. Many of these 
men own their own ranches. Common-sense argues that their 
mind is trained to avoid cruelty. 

One of the cowgirls, for instance, is a brave woman, who 
has learnt her skill and developed her courage and endurance 
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managing a ranch for a crippled husband. Would she be likely 
to be careless of the well-being of cattle, when their livelihood 
depends on them? 

Now let us see what the effect of the Rodeo has been on the 
cattle : 

(1.) Immediately after the performance yau could see 
them eating quietly in their pens, as quietly as the cattle in 
any English stockyard, which they certainly would not do if 
they were excited or frightened. 

(2.) They actually put on weight during the contests. 

(3.) There have only been four injured by accidents. 

(4.) So free from injuries or blemishes were the rest that a 
great English stock dealer, after seeing a few, said that he need 
not look at any more, that their condition was such that he would 
and did buy the whole lot. 

This speaks for itself. Animals brutally or cruelly used 
would not improve in condition. Animals who took part in so 
rough a game could only be free from injury if the men knew 
their work intelligently and did it with real care for them. 

It has been said that the steer-wrestling is cruel. The perfect 
calm of the animals immediately after it shows that it is not. 
If they were frightened or hurt they would not trot off to their 
pens quietly and start eating with a quiet placid eye as I saw 
them do. It is a mere struggle of strength and skill in which 
the danger is all on the man’s side. 

But while the cattle are absolutely uninjured, the cow- 
boys and girls are not. There is hardly one who has not injuries 
which would incapacitate people of less marvellous endurance 
from further work. But their endurance and courage is amazing. 
One of the cowgirls tore the ligament of her knee on one of the 
first days and, though very lame, she has never missed a per- 
formance. Aman who broke three ribs had himself put in plast 


of Paris and never went off work. I saw a lad do steer wrestling | 


when he could hardly walk, from a knee which would have sent 
most of us to bed for a fortnight. 

If courage and endurance are virtues, if to be gay and cheerful 
under pain are great qualities, then we cannot withhold our 
admiration for these men. I never saw one lose his temper 
with an animal that hurt him. I never saw one sulky because 
he failed. ‘They may be rough, they may need space for their 
amusements, but they gave me the feeling that I would gladly 
trust them in a tight place and that to win their respect would be a 
real certificate of character. 

I have alluded to the gentleness of these great rough men 
towards animals and children, a gentleness which I noticed not 
only from what I saw but from the way I heard one of them 
talk about his own children. He was speaking of how horses 
need never learn to be afraid if they are properly used, and he 
illustrated it from children and spoke of how they also should 
never have the idea of fear given them and that if they were so 
kept from ideas of fear they would grow up brave men. His 
whole talk gave the feeling of the wisest, tenderest fatherhood. 
But a friend who has been on some expeditions with them told me 
of another side: he was much impressed by their enthusiastic 
admiration of nature, flowers, trees, etc. If they passed a 
beautiful garden they were all on their feet in excitement. 

They may have the faults of a wild life, but surely they have 
its virtues. ‘They would not, perhaps, fit easily into the con- 
ventionalities of our civilisation and, of course, there are good 
and bad among them, but I at least have learnt to respect and 
believe in them. 

Not only do I not think that the Rodeo was cruel, but I think 
it was the finest possible proof, from the condition of animals 
taking part in so rough a game, that intelligent understanding 
of animals is the way to save them from cruelty. I am certain 
that if the people who have to do with animals in England 
could understand them as these men do, we should be saved 
all the petty cruelties to which animals, from ignorance, are so 
often subjected here. 

Wilful cruelty is another matter: that is a question of 
depraved character. It is, I think, rare and decreasing, owing 
to better education in these matters, but where we do see it, 
no punishment can be too severe. 

I entered on this examination with no preconceived idea, 
with a lifelong habit of intercourse with animals and with an 
intense hatred of cruelty, and I have formed my opinions after 
careful study and with a full sense of the responsibility of 
anything I might say. I have now expressed what I feel 
with a serious sense that a grave injustice has been done by 
hasty accusations, and I believe that no good cause is furthered 
by injustice. ALBERT BAILLIE. 
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LEONARDSLEE 


By E: H.. M: Cox. 





BY THE LAKESIDE; THE WOODS ARE FILLED WITH RHODODENDRONS. 


ERE is a garden which I have visited three or four 

times and yet I am profoundly ignorant of its contents, 

so much so that if I had to describe plants other than 

rhododendrons I would have to turn to an article 

Mr. Millais wrote on Leonardslee for information. 
The reason for this statement is simple. It is a very large 
garden, but that is not the point ; the number of varieties and 
species of various plants is enormous, but the reason is deeper 
than that: it is that whenever I have seen Leonardslee my mind 
has been so overwhelmed by 
one or two plants that it has 
been incapable of grasping any 
more. 

Leonardslee is a monu- 
ment to the late Sir Edmund 
Loder, a monument which he 
fashioned himself. His plan 
was the betterment of rhodo- 
dendron hybrids in general and 
the adornment of his own 
woodland in particular. Many 
rhododendron enthusiasts have 
told me that some of the new 
hybrids raised in Cornwall are 
better than those raised and 
grown by Sir Edmund Loder. 
Some of these Cornish hybrids 
I have seen myself, and others 
I hope to inspect in the future ; 
but Cornwall is Cornwall, and 
Leonardslee is Leonardslee. I 
suppose that fate—or nature— 
has a say in the production of 
hybrids, and I very much 
doubt if any of the new Cornish 
hybrids would look better at 
Leonardslee than what are 
planted there already. 

I have seen Leonardslee in 
early, middle and late spring, 
and each time there has been 
something astounding in the 
way of rhododendrons in flower 


. 





A MAGNIFICENT TRUSS OF R. LODERI. 





to catch the eye. So much so that I must confine myself to 
giving a meagre description of what I saw on my last visit in 
late May. Many of the magnificent masses of colour of earlier 
months were past, the barbatums and campanulatums and 
Thomsoniis, the blood-red arboreums with their crosses, and so 
on; but in their place were Loderi and Loder’s White, that 
fine cross of Sir Edmund Loder’s Fortunei x Thomsonii, and 
mass upon mass of azaleas. 

The setting is magnificent: a wooded valley widening as 
it sweeps south-west, first with 
a stream at the bottom and 
then a pool and then a lake. 
Both hillsides are covered with 
rhododendrons, azaleas, mag- 
nolias and other ornaméntal 
trees and shrubs. One side 
gulley was filled to the brim 
with all the carmines, oranges, 
crimsons and yellows of the 
Occidentale and Ghent azaleas, 
while on the opposite hillsice 
was another little chine dotted 
with clumps of a golden azalca 
seedling of Sir Edmund’s own 
raising : dozens of bushes abo 't 
six feet high and smothered :n 
blossom. If any criticism con 
be made of azalea time °t 
Leonardslee it is that the <r 
is stifled with fragrance un il 
one is almost nauseated. 

But the main glory cf 
Leonardslee at the end of May 
is Rhododendron Loder. 
Without a doubt, this is tle 
finest light-coloured rhododeii- 
dron—or, indeed, flowering 
shrub—in existence. It is a 
cross Sir Edmund made first 
in 1901, between R. Aucklandii 
and R. Fortunei, with the 
latter as the seed parent. It 
is the same parentage as 
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>. kewense, but, apart from being infinitely finer and 
-er in every way it starts into growth later and so is 
; likely to be damaged by spring frosts. The original 
nts raised are now around fifteen feet in height; 
‘foliage is rich and graceful with leaves about seven 
hes in length; while the flowers are enormous, often 
: inches in diameter (Mr. Millais mentions a truss 
ins. in circumference) ; their texture is firm, while 
» colour varies from pure white to a soft pink. 
aturally, they vary greatly, but some of the best 
‘arms have been named, among them White Diamond, 
i\ing George and Pink Coral. These great bushes are 
ranged along the top flank of the hillside next the 
jiouse, and as you wander along the paths you wonder 
which is the best: to me, preference is next to im- 
possible, but if I was pressed I would possibly place 
White Diamond as my personal fancy. 

After Loderi, and a very good second, I should 
place Loder’s White. This plant was raised by Mr. H. 
J. Mangles and is a cross between Aucklandii and an 
unknown garden hybrid. It is exceedingly floriferous 
and is pink in the bud, opening to a pure white. On 
the whole, it is one of the most satisfactory of all 
hybrids, as it is absolutely hardy, while Loderi does 
require a suitable position and climate. At Leonardslee 
there are numbers of plants by the sides of the paths 
7ft. high and 5ft. in diameter, and in late May these are 
laden to the ground with prodigious masses of snowy 
blossom. 

In other parts of the grounds you see masses of the 
Fortunei-Thomsonii cross in varying shades of rose 
pink, and numerous other hybrids, like Gauntlettii and 
Standishii; but why continue, for description on these 
é lines of superlatives only becomes tiresome? WNatu- 
“> rally, with hundreds of previously unflowered seedlings 

slowly coming into bloom, sometimes colours clash, but 
these are being carefully sorted out. 
There is, however, a moral to point out, for one 


can always find a moralin a description of this kind. ; 
It is that Sir Edmund Loder had a plan already made. THE AZALEA DELL, FILLED WITH A SEEDLING OF SIR 4 
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if to He saw that the very best rhododendrons would make EDMUND’S OWN RAISING. t 
¢ in his hillsides, and he did not consider that their final } 
rlier beauty had been reached by previous species or hybrids, 
and so he started out to make them. Such high-minded- } 
d so ness and strength of character is worthy of all praise, , 
al and Leonardslee remains as a fitting memorial to him. ' 
an F 
4 as 
with SWEET PEAS at VINCENT SQUARE 
and N a wander round a show of sweet peas one i 
lake. 6) cannot but be struck with the intense love and q 
with care which is bestowed by many of our country- : 
nag- men on flowers and the interest which is taken in their r 
ntal rearing. It is a trait to be proud of and future 
sidé generations must hitch their wagon to a star to reach | 
: that pinnacle of fame and excellence which stamps all q 
brim the rarer productions in the horticultural world. 
1ges, Many exhibitors must have a sense of the esthetic, 
the and were I able to wield a brush and hold a palette I i 
leas, would be able to do more justice to the exhibits of i 
side s'veet peas which met the eye of the onlooker. 
tted One can imagine the colours ranging from a pure i 
snowy white to purple, pinks, reds and orange. It i 
pala would be futile to discuss the merits and demerits of ‘ 
ovn the different varieties—the size of the blooms, and the 
bot humber borne on the slender, wiry stems. Sufficient } 
.d in it is to remark that to a novice they all took one’s , 
éntt fancy, save, perhaps, one or two which had some H 
- outstanding features about them. 
The sweet pea is a delicate, beautiful and decidedly . 
oe graceful flower, and when one has all the delicate shades q 
un ‘il of colour added from nature’s storehouse, the result q 
is perfect. Many of the blooms on show were ideal A 
» of 1. all respects, showing careful cultivation, and these : 
May uchly deserved the awards given. One wonders where "i 
oe ‘.¢ Many names come from or who the inventor may 4 
: 6°. but no complaints can be made against him. The 4 
the neme gave one a fairly true and accurate description 4 
»deii- ot the variety in question. x 
ering The exhibitors are to be congratulated on their a 
is a production of such a high standard, and although one e 
first 1S xenerally more pleased and content with the flowers id 
a in one’s own garden, he cannot but admire those which Hi 
andi Savour of the commercial world. After all, the purpose 4 
the of the flowers is to give pleasure to the human family iF 
It and make life really worth living. G:C. T. LOOKING SOUTH OVER THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 
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side the door. A ponderous knocker hung upon it, and while 





ALSTON COURT, 
IN NAYLAND, SUFFOLK, } 





1.—GABLES THAT FACE DOWN THE BROAD, CURVED VILLAGE STREET. 
The nearer gable circa 1472. The hall and further portion sixteenth century. 
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FTER the cottage with the house-leeks on its mossy the door and looked down the triangular space that continued 

roof came a long brick wall, with lilac overhanging it. the village street. To the right was Mr. Holmes’ Family 

Under the lilac was a blue door. It must lead, one Drapery and Grocery shop, said by tradition to be an old bay 
supposed, into a vety slumbering garden, for behind and say factory backing upon the churchyard. “To the left was 

the lilacs were apple trees, laburnum and yew, behind _ the baker’s, formerly the guildhall, with rich carved beams in 

them a broken range of red roofs, and above the roofs the grey, the entrance; and beyond it the White Hart Inn, its jolly blue 
perpendicular tower of the church. But it was not until a sign hanging forth, bright against the foliage and candles of the 
little further on that the red wall curved back into line with chestnut tree. Beneath its shade stood the wistaria-covered 
the front of Alston Court, with its ample hooded porch. stucco house, built a hundred years ago, where the doctor lived. 
There were cobbles, fenced in with posts and rail on either The hasty might easily shoot by Alston Court, tucked back, 

as it is, in this tiny piazza, and go on to the constable at the cross 


waiting for the summons to be answered, one turned back upon roads, who would send them back. Even so, the journey 


would not be vain, for, after the 
doctor’s, one would have passed 
the Queen’s Head on the left— 
an inn now, but built five 
hundred years ago as a weav- 
ing mill, with the master’s 
house adjoining, on the banks 
of the mill stream that makes 
Nayland, as the name implies, 
an island. Opposite the 
Queen’s Head is the shell of 
the newer mill, straddling the 
stream, but dismantled before 
the war, though they do say 
that it is to be rebuilt as a 
garage and electric power 
station. Off by this mill, and 
along the mill stream, a street 
wanders inconsequently, lined 
by bowing and nodding old 
houses, those on the left each 
with its bridge over the mill 
water. 

But they have answered 
the knocker. One must go into 
Alston Court. Yet, if there 
had been time, one would 
have considered the Butcher’s 
Arms_ public-house, with _ its 
fine carved bressumer, and a 
score other houses, orange aid 
white plastered, round tie 
bend in this enchanting street 
(for, like all good streets, it 
curves enticingly), that are as 
old as Alston Court and hid 
an origin very similar. T1¢ 
visitor crossed the hall, high to 
the open roof, windows ¢ay 
with armorials. The sober 
front, half stuccoed, hilf 
timbered, scarcely prepared 
him for the exuberance of the 
courtyard. Immediately to t1¢ 
left, when he set foot upon 
the brick paving of this 
court—bright just now with 
golden musk—was a fifteenth 
century building of timber and 
brick nogging, extremely ricl:ly 
ornamented. A superb bres- 
sumer bore the bulging upper 
floor, supported on _ brackets 
issuing from delicate column- 
ettes, traceried and embattled. 
Amid scrolling foliage a lion 
and leopard passed, a pelican 
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Copyright. 2.—THE SOLAR, ON THE FIRST FLOOR OF THE PART BUILT ABOUT 
The trusses, beams and window transoms are each richly carved. 
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3-—-ON THE FLOOR BELOW: THE DINING PARLOUR. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Copyright. 
The windows filled with armorial glass of about 1520. 
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Cones 5.—THE STILLROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Herbs and a witches ball hang from the rafters. 
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in her piety, two naked tumblers, a citizen in long 
sleeves, hooded, with a medal hung by a ribbon round 
his neck, and a beggar with bowl running as though 
all the constables in Suffolk and several from over 


the Stour in Essex were after him. Above and 
below this spirited piece of work were two bay 
windows, each with a sill richly carved of one balk 
of timber. The lower, giving on to the dining- 
room, was carved with foliage, while in the middle 
of the upper sill was the badge of Our Lady—M.R. 
crowned, supported by a hart and an antelope—with 
oak leaves either side (Fig. 7). 

This block is clearly the older part of the house 
and has been attributed to the reign of Edward IV. 
There is evidence to support this view, and to date 
the building about 1472. The hall to the north 
seems somewhat later, about 1510, and the wings 
forming the south and west sides of the court are 
later still in the sixteenth century. The courtyard 
is thus only 2oft. broad ; but before the west wing 
was built it may well have been broader. In the 
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6.—FIGURE OF A HALBERDIER. 


Period of Battle of Barnet, on a beam in the dining 
parlour. Total height 17}ins. 


space between the west wing (Fig. 10) and the brick 
wall bordering the street, which at present is a strip 
of garden, a house called Chamberlayne’s seems 
to have stood, and another one bordered the same 
street further down, in another part of the garden. 
Originally, therefore, what is now a court was prob- 
ably a short street running parallel to the main street, 
upon which this facade directly looked, much as does 
Paycocke’s in Coggeshall (Country Lire, Vol. Lin, 
page 920). Then the owner of Alston Court (as it is 
now called) got possession of the other side of this 
cul de sac and built a hall across its mouth and, later, 
turned the street into a courtyard. Who was this 
wealthy diverter of by-ways? His name was Payne— 
so much one gathers from the armorial glass in the 
hall and dining-room windows, and in the subsidy 
of 1524 John Payne, clothmaker, living in Nayland, 
was assessed at {50. 

At his death, in 1526, he left his ‘‘ Hede place and 
iij roodes of meadow grounds in Stour meadow with 
all the bilding and all such stuffe as belongeth to my 
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Dopyright. 7.-SILL OF THE SOLAR WINDOW ON THE COURTYARD. 
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The initials seem to be those of the Virgin Mary, the crown and supporters those of Henry VI. 


occupacion ”’ to his eldest son, John, when he came of age. At 
the same time he was to have his silver goblet, and £40 “to 
set up his crafte with.” Three daughters—Alice, Isabel and 
Christian—are given tenement properties; and Agnes, his wife, 
is to continue the business, receiving all ‘‘ moveables,” such as 
all wood (woad) lying in the yard, madder, wool, yarn and alum, 
together with all corn, cattle and horses, “ to help to kepe my 
childer with.” Christyn Walsh, the servant, was also remem- 
bered. Payne seems to have died suddenly and early, for there 
is a proviso meeting the possibility of his wife bearing him a 
posthumous son. 

In “ The Springs of Lavenham,” a new and charming 
little book by Miss Barbara McClenaghan, it is recorded that 
there were fourteen clothmakers in Nayland, eight weavers, 
four fullers, and nine shearmen, which made it one of the 
most populous centres in the weaving hundred of Babergh. 
The names of S. Raynham and Abel survive as well as 
Payne. The total population was then 376, and, by modern 
computation, the church built for its reception can accommo- 
date 400. 

John Payne was not the founder of his race. It would have 
been his father who built the sumptuous little house while 
the nobility were killing and impoverishing one another in the 
Wars of the Roses—the house that John enlarged by the addition 
of a hall with windows in which he placed armorials celebrating 
his entry into the aristocracy. ‘This was achieved by a marriage 
with a Miss Parker—or Parkyr, as the name is here spelt. The 
Parkers brought connections with the Wichinghams: through 
them with the family of Boys, who were related to the Jennies 





Copyright, 8.—THE HALL AS RESTORED. 


of Knodishall, and Sir John Jermy of Metfield. The Jermys 
were intimately connected with the Hemenhalls and the Wroths 
of Enfield, also with the Swillingtons, Wyssetts, Perts and 
Hoptons. Miss Parker’s mother, one believes, was a Jermy. 
The Parkers were further connected with the Appleyards 
(here spelt Happylharde) of Carleton in Norfolk, the Everards 
(or Hewerard) of Linstead, the Pakenhams of Honing, and 
the Wingfields. The arms of all these families were therefore 
seized upon by John Payne to adorn his windows. He himself 
added Spelman and, through them, Narburgh and Clere ; also 
Thwaytes ; he or a relative had succeeded by marriage to their 
manor of Hethill. The punning arms of Rookwood of Euston 
(argent, three chess-rooks sable) represented his friend, Edmund 
Rookwood, who was executor to Payne of Rowdham in 1515. 
For the identification of these arms I have relied on the late 
Rev. Edmund Farrar, F.S.A., Rector of Hinderclay, who 
took a life-long interest in Alston Court and watched, with 
mixed feelings, the work carried out by Mr. Charles Blomfield 
twenty-two years ago, in putting the old house back to its original 
condition. This was done for the late Dr. Edward Liveing 
Fenn when he succeeded his maternal aunt, a very old lady, 
last of the direct line of Alstons. She had lived here for over 
go years ; the family for 170 years. 

The hall provided the widest scope for restoration. It 
was ceiled over at the tie-beam ; the walls were covered with 
later surfaces. The removal of the ceiling exposed a fine king- 
post roof, and that of a partition added what was a small disused 
room to the end of the hall. Mr. Blomfield then had room for 
a staircase (Fig. 8) in the corner of the hall where traces of a 
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previous one were found. In the hall, only the tie-beam itself 
remained, with the king-post above it. The pierced spandrels 
and trusses were a conjectural restoration, vouched for by the 
columnettes whence they spring, which remained, and mortices 
in the tie-beam. The result is effective, though, if the hall 
indeed be early sixteenth century, as the general impression 
that it gives would suggest, the original ones were more likely 
quite plain trusses. 

The small room at the east end of the hall thus incorporated 
was conjectured by Mr. Blomfield to have been a small dining 
parlour in the sixteenth century. It can have had little ornament 
within equal,to that of its sturdy window outside (Fig. 9g). 


Copyright. 


Save that it is the farthest possible room from the kitchen, there 
is no objection to its having been the dining parlour. For my 
own part, I incline to the view that the dining-room (Fig. 3) 
served that purpose then as now, though Mr. Blomfield, writing 
on the house in the Architectural Review in 1907, was scarcely 
accurate in stating that by 1500 the well-to-do had ceased to 
feed in the great hall. The custom continued in remote places 
till Charles II’s reign, and by 1500 only the most wealthy and 
fastidious ate “‘ after the Italian.” 

It has already been suggested that the hall is probably 
later than the east wing—on external evidence. The internal 
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9—THE LOW WINDOW ON THE VILLAGE 
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evidence is slight, but the balance inclines to support the 
assumption. Mid-fifteenth century buildings of this type 
by no means invariably had a great hall. Paycocke’s had none. 
Moreover, if there had been a great hall, Payne senior woul: 
not have lavished all his ornament on two subsidiary room 

The glass appears to date from the early years of the sixteent 
century, and for the most part exactly fits the lights. Eithe, 
therefore, hall and glass are contemporary, or (in favour of th= 
earlier date) the coats were made for existing lights. A ha! 
of 1460 or 1470 would most probably have had screens. Ther: 
is no sign of any here, while the general design is much nearer 
to work about 1500 than to that of the earlier period. This 
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FRONT. Circa 1472. 
The sill carved with beasts, the transom with flamboyant tracery. 


is immediately apparent when, on entering the dining-roor, 
one compares the two (Figs. 3 and 8). 

The dining-room was, during the nineteenth century, used 
as a kitchen. At all previous periods, though, it had been 
the principal chamber. The main rafters are richly carved 
in leaf-shaped scrolls, a derivation from the ecclesiastical kind 
on which texts were inscribed in chapel roofs—notably those 
in the chapel at Long Melford Church, selected by Canon 
Lydgate, the fifteenth century poet. The transom of the win- 
dows is similarly ornamented. Doors at either end, leading to 
hall and pantry respectively, have carved spandrels on the insides 
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10—THE WEST WING, ADDED LATE IN THE 


and not on both sides, as the door leading to the hall would 
have had if the hall had been in existence. ‘The room is lighted 
by a range of windows high off the ground on the east, outward, 
side, and by eight similar lights on the court side, though in 
the centre of this wall is a large transomed window (Fig. 3). 
Thus the main rafter rests on this window, which has borne 
the weight without ill effect. On the opposite side the rafter 
rests on a structural upright, which has been carved, near the 
top, with an extraordinarily vivid representation of a halberdier 
(Fig. 6). ‘Till recently there were traces of red paint on the 
left side of the tunic. It is suggestive that the Yorkist colours 
were blue and scarlet, the Lancastrian blue and white. 
Edward IV landed at Ravenspur in 1471 with a force of German 
auxiliaries, who were active in introducing the halberd into 
England. .It seems possible that this figure represents one of 
these men. The long sleeves and broad toes of the figure 





II.—THE 1472 SIDE OF THE COURTYARD. 
Solar and dining parlour windows, and richly carved bressumer 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY, AND NAYLAND CHURCH. 


have been quoted as evidence for such a date, late in Edward’s 
reign, when he introduced these fashions, and the argument 
is very convincing. As he is between two lights of the window 
and somewhat above the level of the eye, the little man is not 
very easy to see. My sketch, however, is a fairly accurate 
representation of him. In the original, the dimensions are : 
Elbow to hand grasping halberd, 8ins. ; breadth of toe, 14ins. 
(observe the proportion !); height of halberd, 17}ins. 

The very decorative panelling, each square recessed in a 
finely moulded frame, is dated on a low pilaster next the large 
window 1630 (or 1631). Behind it was recently found a con- 
siderable length of the previous wall covering, namely, painted 
canvas, the design consisting of a border, trees and an architec- 
tural vista, with a distinct suggestion of Flemish tapestry of 
about 1560. ‘The mantel beam is a reproduction of the original 
one which had suffered when the room was a kitchen. 
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I2.—A HOODED PORCH. ADDED IN THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
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13.—PLAN BY MR. CHARLES BLOMFIELD. 
Top before ; bottom after restoration. 


This room, before the hall was built, would have been the 
principal apartment of the house. Above it was contrived 
an even more elaborate piece for the use of the lady of the house, 
who, as we have seen, had come of good family and was accustomed 
to genteel surroundings. _This solar (Fig. 2) is an exceptionally 
rich example of domestic work of the date, the chestnut ceiling 
figuring among the finest woodwork of the period. ‘Two pro- 
jecting corbels are vigorously carved as the heads of bearded 
men, one of them somewhat hidden by a shield, similar in shape 
to that bearing the monogram of the Virgin on the window sill, 
on which a Gothic A is carved beneath a Royal crown. This 
shield has been set up at a subsequent date, and is fixed by an 
iron nail. There is no reason to suppose it is modern work, 
and it therefore may commemorate either Margaret of Anjou, 
queen of Henry VI, or Anne of Gloucester, wife of Richard III, 
though neither is a very convincing explanation. From the 
heads spring arched trusses, very richly carved in the spandrels 
with foliage, and with a hart, a unicorn and a pelican. In the 
centre are pendent bosses, that in the middle with sides carved 
with pomegranates and its face like a rose. The purlins have 
a triple row of decoration : trefoil cresting, pierced flamboyant 
tracery, and foliage scrolling. 

Here, again, the arched truss abuts on a window, and this 
time has succeeded in pushing the court wall a considerable 
distance out of the straight. The iron tie-rod which formerly 
ioined the two hammerheads has been skilfully eliminated. 

Probably at the same time that the painted cloth was 
hung in the room below the walls of the solar were painted 
in a pattern, fragments of which also remain. 

The lower buildings on either side the portion containing 
these two rooms are probably of the same date, and form together 
a roughly symmetrical range, with a roof higher on the central 
portion. Beneath this central front there are cellars, in the 
north wall of which there are five recesses like piscine, some 
12ins. deep and 12ins. broad, their tops formed in each case by 
two small slabs of stone meeting so as to make a rude pointed 
arch about 18ins. high in the centre. Their purpose is 
obscure. It is certain, however, it was not ecclesiastical. Most 
likely they were for the reception of small bottles of wine, or 
holy water, or, if they were furnished with doors, of silver cups 
or other valuable vessels. 

On the south front, in the range forming the south side 
of the courtyard, is the stillroom (Fig. 5), apparently of the 
same date as the hall, namely, early in the sixteenth century. 
The rafters are. bevelled to just short of the mortise, and the 
ceiling is on a different system to those in the earlier 
part. The grate is interesting as a well preserved distilling 
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hearth. The centre, where the fire is found in ordinary grates, 
is flanked by brick shoulders, each with a square recess in 
its top for a charcoal stove, with sloping flues down into the 
central well for draught and the falling ash. From the beams 
hang bundles of drying herbs and a witch’s ball—clear gl:ss 
streaked with blue, such as George III to his dying day hung 
above his bed to ward off the enchantment of dismal spirits. 
Such balls used also to be carried on sticks, for the same occult 
purpose, at harvest home. 

When the west side of the court was built, later in the 
sixteenth century, it is unknown who lived at the house. There 
are six panels of armorial glass in the south window of the hall 
(Fig. 4) which appear to be of this later period. Unlike all 
the other blazons, these are on a pointed shield, heavily mantled. 
The earlier ones are all on double-scrolled shields slung by a 
strap from a hand in the upper part of the light—the hand 
issuing from a rosette of coloured glass to represent a sleeve. 
The arms here are Haultoft of Outwell, and a composite coat 
(az. a cross couped erm. between 4 chaplets or and ar. Impaling 
az. a cross flory ar.; on a chief sa. 3 lions’ heads erased or, 
as in Fig. 4). The third light contains Ufford and Beke 
quartering Haultoft. The other three lights contain com- 
ponents of the foregoing. ‘Their connection is uncertain. 

_ The quarries underneath the coats in Fig. 4 are yet more 
interesting, for on them are drawn, in black, and single and 
double stain, exceptionally lively birds. 'They must be of earlier 
date, near 1500 or before. Nor are there other examples in 
the house save in these two lights. Such quarries are by no 
means uncommon in windows of this date. Lately we saw 
such quarries at Ockwells. ‘These are probably by the same 
hand as drew the insect and bird. quarries in a window at Yaxley 
Church, Suffolk. The tricky double stain has here been used 
admirably, just to give a note of deep orange in the beak of the 
magpie and the comb.of the cock. 

At that time the very name of the house is uncertain. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, when it had been for 
fifty years the home of a branch of the Alstons, it was known 
as Groom’s. A clothier of the name of Grome is found to have 
worked in Lavenham. But I would like to think that this name 
did not refer to any previous owner, but to the little carved man, 
or groom, in the dining-room. He would be a singular posses- 
sion, sufficient to distinguish a house, for he can never have 
been other than a curiosity, and, perhaps, a genial fetish, whose 
charm, though the house knows him no longer by name, does 
yet pervade the place. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
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14.—WINDOW IN COURTYARD. 
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THE GROWING STAGE OF MOTHS AND 
BUTTERFLIES 


sats” 


LARGE WHITE BUTTERFLY. 
Black and yellow. Sometimes devastates 
cabbage plants. 


NFORTUNATELY, caterpillars are regarded by most 

people as pests, and it is not easy to create any par- 

ticular interest in things which are usually referred to 

as grubs or maggots, and are regarded with a con- 

siderable amount of dislike, which is not surprising 
when a man looks no farther than the damage done to his rose 
trees or his cabbages. 

But, while there can be no doubt that some few species 
do cause a great deal of annoyance and damage, there are many 
more which do not, and a little enquiry into the matter soon 
shows that the great majority of-caterpillars are really very 
interesting little beasties, which exhibit a great amount of skill 
in the ordering of their existence, and are not without a certain 
beauty of their own. They do not eat up anything in the way 
of greenstuff which comes their way, but are most particular 
feeders and will rather starve than eat any but their proper 
food, whether this be leaves, grass, wood or hair. 

Bear in mind that a caterpillar has a very important duty 
to perform for his species. He is an insect in an immature stage 
and will in due course, and circumstances permitting, produce 
something of a much more advanced and perfected nature.» He 
cannot lay eggs or reproduce his race, but his sole business in 
life is to grow, and in order to do this he must eat. This he 
usually does. at a prodigious rate’and with very brief intervals 
for rest either by night or by day; and_as insects do not grow 
in any other stage—either as eggs, chrysalids or perfect insects— 
it is most necessary that the caterpillar should do so, for the 
perpetuation of the species. : 

This rapid growth soon gives rise to trouble, as the cater- 
pillar very quickly outgrows the capacity of his outer covering, 
and in his case 
the matter ismuch 
more serious than 
merely going to a 
tailor and getting 
measured for a 
new suit. He 
ceases to feed, 
»ecomes lethargic 
and sickly-looking, 
ind takes up a 
‘ixed position in 
some sheltered re- 
‘reat, with his feet 
irmly fixed to a 
small pad of silk 
which he has spun 
on purpose to give 
him a good firm 
grip. After some 
hours, it may be a 
day or even two, 
his old skin splits 
down the ‘back 
below. -the head, 
and with many 
twists and wriggles 


" RED ADMIRAL BUTTERFLY. 
Spins together leaves of stinging nettle and 
hides underneath them. 





BRIMSTONE BUTTERFLY. 
The same green as the underside of the 
buckthorn leaf it rests on. sham. 
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SILVER WASHED FRITILLARY. 
Looks very prickly, but that is all 


he withdraws his head and walks right out of his old clothes 
wearing a brand new suit, which looks somewhat damp and 
bedraggled at first, but with the colours fresh and bright, 
and loose in the fit to allow of expansion for some time to 
come. The old suit remains fixed to the silken pad and soon 
shrinks up to very small dimensions, the caterpillar taking no 
further interest in it. This change is not confined merely to the 
body-covering of the caterpillar, but his face, mouth parts, legs 
and external breathing apparatus—consisting of a row of spiracles 
along each side of his body—as well as all the hairs or other pro- 
tuberances with which he is decorated for protection or adorn- 
ment, are renewed every time he moults, and the performance 
would appear to be, at least, an uncomfortable, if not quite a 
painful, one for him to carry through. Moreover, this has to be 
endured four or five times in the course of his life from the egg 
to the chrysalis. 

The first meal a caterpillar makes is a part at least of his 
egg shell. He eats a hole in this to allow himself to come out 
and not infrequently finishes off the remainder after hatching, as 
the egg shell is not brittle like that of a bird and does not break 
or chip into fragments. There are some species of caterpillars 
which hibernate immediately after. hatching and it seems ex- 
ceedingly wonderful that such tiny objects should be able to 


’ retain life for months and endure all the'rigours of the winter with 


so slight a preparation.. This is, however, a very specialised 
habit and the usual procedure is to turn at once to the natural 
food of his species and eat whatever leavés or flowers this may 
comprise. As already indicated, it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that all caterpillars will feed upon cabbage or lettuce or rose 
leaves—each has his special preference and nothing else will 
serve; but in 
nature there is 
usually no neces- 
sity for great effort 
in discovering the 
food plant desired, 
as their mother’s 
instinct has 
prompted her to 
deposit her eggs 
on or near it. 

The duration 
of the caterpillar 
stage depends 
upon the habit of 
the species, the 
season of the year, 
and the tempera- 
ture. in hot 
weather some 
kinds feed up very 
quickly and may 
attain full growth 
‘within a month 
from _ hatching. 
Some feed for two 
or three months 


PURPLE EMPEROR BUTTERFLY. 
Is coloured like the sallow leaves on which 
it rests. 
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PRIVET HAWKMOTH. EYED HAWKMOTH. ELEPHANT HAWKMOTH. 
The sharp horn on his tail is Another harmless monster. His spiracles (breathing The eye spots on thoracic segments give him a 
merely an ornament. apertures) show very plainly. terrifying appearance 




















HUMMING-BIRD HAWKMOTH. ORANGE-TAILED CLEARWING. FIVE-SPOT BURNET MOTH. 
Tail-spike for effect only and quite useless Burrow in branch of wayfaring tree Caterpillar, yellow and black; cocoon of 
for offensive purposes. split open. parchment-like silk. 





BLACK ARCHES MOTH. VAPOURER MOTH GOLD TAIL MOTH. 
Occasionally common in London parks. Warning colours scarlet and white. 


Hairs may cause irritation. 
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THE DOT MOTH. THE BROOM MOTH. THE EARLY GRAY MOTH. THE MULLEIN SHARK, 


A common garden insect. Has two forms, Reddish brown, lemon’ Matches the honeysuckle stem Bluisn white, ‘slate, yellow and 
green and brown. stripes. : on which it rests. black markings. 


THE LYCHNIS SHARK. THE SFRAWLER. CUDWEED SHARK. 


Eats the flowers in preference to the Pale bluish green. Hangs head downward in Very rare. Only found on or near 
leaves. curved position. Goldenrod. 


GARDEN TIGER MOTH. DRINKER MOTH. LAPPET MOTH (YOUNG). EMPEROR MOTH. 


A real “ woolly bear.” Fond of drinking dewdrops. Sits with body closely pressed to Green, with black stripes and pink 
branch. and yellow spots. 











KENTISH GLORY MOTH. LOBSTER MOTH. 


with head away from branch. 


and pass into the next stage, the.chrysalis, before the winter 
comes. Others, again, pass the long dark months of cold 
weather in hibernation, and reappear with the first warm days 
of spring, as soon as the buds begin to open, to complete their 
growth, while a few species feed to a small extent all through the 
cold weather whenever the temperature is mild enough to allow 
them; but these species naturally eat some herb or plant which 
carries its leaves all the year round, such as grass or ivy. Still 
a few other kinds attain full growth in the autumn, and then 
hibernate, coming out in the spring merely to find a suitable 
place for pupation. 

Having attained full size the caterpillar proceeds to make 
preparation for changing into a chrysalis. He may burrow 
down into loose earth and excavate a small chamber below 
ground which he will line smoothly with silk ; or he may spin a 
silken cocoon between leaves or under loose bark ; or, again, he 
may be content merely to fasten himself to a leaf or twig, either 
hanging head downwards with the cremastral hooks on the tail 
of the chrysalis firmly fixed into a pad of silk he prepared for the 
purpose before changing, or, with rather more elaboration, 
may arrange in addition for a silken girdle around his middle 
which will hold the chrysalis in an upright position while the hooks 
on its tail keeps it from slipping. The choice does not rest with 
the caterpillar. He instinctively carries out the specific habit 
of his race, whatever that may be; but having made his pre- 
parations he once again becomes quiescent and, as in moulting, 
the change to the chrysalis stage is effected by the caterpillar 
skin splitting down the back, disclosing the chrysalis within, which 
latter speedily wriggles itself free of its old covering, to harden and 
darken in colour by contact with the air, while the discarded skin 
shrivels up or falls clear. There is probably nothing more mar- 
vellous in nature than the way in which this change is effected 
in the case of a caterpillar whose habit it is to hang up by the tail 
alone, and it seems nothing short of a miracle to an observer 
when the critical moment is reached at which the soft colourless 
chrysalis, wriggling free from the caterpillar skin which contained 
it, and which is hanging in mid air by its hindmost pair of legs, 
withdraws its flexile and tapering tail from the skin and instantly 
fixes it into the same pad of silk beside the caterpillar legs, by 


ORANGE MOTH, 
A “ stick ” caterpillar. 
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any other native species. 


SCALLOPED HAZEL MOTH, 
Typical geometers or “ loopers.”’ 
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FIGURE OF EIGHT MOTH. 
A handsome rarity from Perth. Rests An alarming-looking insect, unlike Does much damage to Bluish white with black spots ringed with 


BUFFTIP MOTH. 
lime and other trees. yellow. 


the hooks on its tail. Why does it not fall ? . What holds it for 
a fractional part of a second, and seemingly against the laws of 
gravity, suspended in air without visible support ? Yet failure 
is rare, and the apparent miracle is accomplished without previous 
practice. 

During life the caterpillar is faced with danger at every turn. 
When freshly hatched he is so tiny that the smallest of predacious 
insects can make a meal of him, while if he be fortunate enough 
to escape their attention and grow bigger all kinds of insectivorous 
birds, beasts and insects are on the hunt for him, and will be for 
the rest of his life. In addition to these there is another even 
worse enemy on his track: an insect parasite known as an 
ichneumon, whose habit is to lay its eggs either in or on the un- 
fortunate caterpillar. These hatch in due course and the resulting 
grubs burrow beneath the skin and feed upon the superfluous 
tissues, carefully avoiding vital organs until they are themselves 
full grown, when they either eat their way out through the skin 
leaving their host to perish miserably, or remain within until the 
change to a chrysalis has been effected, when they consume 
the rest of the contents and change into chrysalids themselves 
within the empty shell of their supporter, when, instead of a 
butterfly, the apparent chrysalis produces more ichneumons to 
carry on the fatal work. 

To assist them in their struggle for existence against these 
enemies, caterpillars have many devices. Some are brightly 
coloured and are ornamented with orange or red signifying that 
the wearer is dangerous or distasteful. Others have acquired 
colours similar to their usual surroundings, and take a vast 
amount of finding, like the caterpillar of the peppered moth, 
which exactly resembles a bare dead twig even to the unopened 
buds, which are represented by two fleshy protuberances, one on 
each side of its body. Gardeners often find this caterpillar when 
pruning, holding on to a twig with its hind claspers and with its 
long thin smooth body sticking out at an acute angle just like 
a small branch of it, and have applied the knife or a finger and 
thumb before realising the deception. 

There are a large number of species of this type of cater- 
pillar, which are known as “‘stick’’ caterpillars or ‘‘ loopers ” from 
their method of progression. Having legs at each end of the body, 





MOTTLED BEAUTY MOTH. 
Nearly smooth and very “‘ twig-like.” 
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but none in the middle, they move forward in a series of loops 
by holding the twig with their front legs and humping up their 
bodies so as to bring their hind legs up to them. The hind legs 
then take a grip, the front ones release their hold and the body 
is extended full length for a fresh grip, and the process repeated 
as long as the caterpillar wishes to move about. The bodies 
of these loopers are mostly smooth and often adorned with 
humps or protuberances which help to enhance their resemblance 
to the twigs among which they live, and to add to the deception 
it is very usual for them to spin a fine silken thread which they 
fix to the twig on to which they are holding, and which enables 
them to maintain a rigid angle for the body for long periods 
as the silk is spun from the mouth and can be pulled up tightly. 
Should they be jarred or shaken they can safely allow them- 
selves to drop by this thread, and either lower themselves to 
another branch, drop to the ground or, when the danger has passed, 
climb up again to their former perch and so regain their food. 

Other caterpillars are coloured in harmony with their normal 
surroundings and even when of considerable size are very hard 
to find. A full grown red underwing moth caterpillar which is 
nearly three inches long, sitting on the rough bark of an old 
willow or poplar tree with its body sunk into a crack and pressed 
closely to and exactly following the contour of the surface on 
which it actually sits, is much more easy to find by touch than 
by sight. Its sober grey tints blend imperceptibly with the bark 
and the eye passes over it all unseeing; but if the hand, passed 
lightly over the surface, comes in contact with the caterpillar 
its coolness and softness at once betray it. 

Or, again, the large green caterpillar of the eyed hawk moth, 
resting motionless near the end of a sallow twig may escape 
notice more often than not, owing to the wonderful manner in 
which its colour and outline blend with those of the leaves all 
around it. 

Only a very few of our British caterpillars are actually 
noxious. None possesses a sting or is directly venomous, but 
there are a few species of hairy caterpillars which are, to put it 
mildly, unpleasant to handle, particularly if you are the possessor 
of a sensitive skin. They are decorated or armed with highly 
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specialised hairs or spicules which are barbed and which become 
detached very easily. These enter the pores of the skin and, owing 
to the barbs, work their way deeper and deeper in and set up 
considerable irritation and inflammation, which may be spread by 
contact from the hands to the face or any other part of the body. 

Usually such caterpillars are ornamented with brilliant 
warning colours, and if you are unfamiliar with them it is best 
to treat all hairy caterpillars which are adorned with crimson 
or bright yellow markings with a considerable amount of respect. 
An old spoon makes an excellent weapon for handling them without 
any risk. As a boy at school I met with my first experience 
of these irritating hairs. In company with a chum I found 
a colony of caterpillars of the gold tail moth on a hawthorn 
hedge, looking most attractive in the sunshine with their black 
bodies decorated in scarlet and white. Neither of us knew much 
about them in those days and we soon collected a good number 
in atin to take home. Neither memory nor history has anything 
to say of our breeding results, but I have a most vivid recol- 
lection of going to see my chum next day, as he had failed to 
attend school, and finding him in bed with his hands bandaged 
and unable to see, both his eyes being closed and his face so 
swollen that he looked like a suet dumpling! The penalty of a 
tender skin! I escaped with a slight irritation, while he took 
three days to recover. 

A great many caterpillars endeavour to escape their enemies 
by hiding during the day and coming out to feed only by night. 
Some spin together two or more leaves and remain between them, 
others creep into dead shrivelled leaves, under loose bark, or 
into hollow twigs, or burrow into the loose rubbish on the ground 
under their food plant; but in spite of all their devices only 
a very small proportion are successful in avoiding an untimely 
end. 

The fact that our moth and butterfly population keeps at a 
more or less constant level proves that each pair of perfect 
insects only produces one pair in the next generation, although 
several hundred eggs may have been laid, and these may all 
have hatched out into caterpillars. 


Perhaps it is just as well this is so. A. E, TONGE. 





A CRICKET 


Some Cover Shots—A Cricket Anthology. Compiled by F. J. 
Chapple. (Jonathan Cape, 5s. net.) 
N_ his very pleasant and readable book on cricket, which 
has for a sub-title “‘ A Cricket Anthology,” Mr. F. J. 
Chapple forces upon us the question whether cricket is or 
is not suitable to poetic treatment. Without pronouncing 
any immediate judgment, let us try to consider what can 
be said for and against it. Modern cricket is very scientific, 
very matter-of-fact, very business-like ; for the sake of improved 
efficiency it has had to dispense with many old elements. It 
has not the picturesqueness of hunting, the very sight of which 
is enough to cause even the prosaic to break into poetry. 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day, 

All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting-spear ! 


As we travel backward, amusements become always more 
picturesque till we get to the noblest of them all, the tourney, 
which, with its knights in armour, richly caparisoned horses, 
heralds and pursuivants and the rest of the pomp and glory of the 
time, supplied minstrels with a whet to enthusiasm; but a nation as 
it grows older takes its amusements more sadly. Hard training 
and infinite skill are required in the complete cricketer, and 
the best performance is often the least showy. We all recognise, 
for instance, that Hobbs isa very great, if not our greatest bats- 
man, but, like W. G. Grace, he is quite careless about the look 
of his strokes so long as he makes runs by them. The way in 
which he regulated his giant strength to a series of pushes, each 
of which he reckoned to yield one run, in the second match 
with the South Africans, was very clever, but the skill 
displayed was not of the sort that inspires the poet. The 
hero who can be reckoned on to make a century in almost 
every match must be a model of care and self-command so as 
not to give the field a chance that can be avoided. Whatever 
may be his innate feelings, he cannot chance the danger of letting 
himself go. Cricket, like almost every other recreation, has 
lost its dare-devilism and cannot afford the surprises common in 
a simpler era. That, roughly speaking, may be considered the 
case for the devil’s advocate. 

Let us look at the other side of the question. Cricket is 
played in beautiful surroundings, on a close-shaven lawn, set 
in a frame of trees. The teams playing are made up of clean- 
boned, well-knit youth, and youth itself is poetry. They are also 
clad in white apparel, which falls beautifully into the colour 
scheme. Then, the game is, in the best sense of the word, 
hational. It belongs to England. Other countries may have 
tried to take it up, but they have not succeeded so well with 


ANTHOLOGY 


cricket as with, say, golf. One reason that suggests itself is 
that cricket has worked itself into the very marrow of English 
life. The true poetry of it is due in large part to the zeal and 
devotion of the followers of King Willow. As a rule, the 
eminent cricketer has not been content to score off his own bat, 
as one might say, but has considered it a religious duty to 
instil love of the game into the rising generation. We know 
of a worthy clergyman who, though now well advanced in the 
years that lie between the middle and the end of life, has never 
missed an Oxford and Cambridge match. He arrives before 
the first ball has been bowled and does not leave till the last 
wicket has fallen. Latterly he has never omitted to take another 
witness with him in the shape of a grandson, into whose mind 
he has already begun to distil the essence of the game, handing 
down the lore he has acquired as bowler and batsman with a 
zeal that is more than religious. One does not imagine that he 
ever, unless compelled to, read a line of poetry in his life, and 
yet his heart will remain lyrical as long as he nourishes his 
ancient love for the bat and the ball. 

This is a lengthy prelude to a review of “ Some Cover 
Shots,”’ but the book is rather one to be enjoyed than analysed. 
The strictly anthological section is confined to about twenty 
pages of verse and a hundred of prose. The poetry is light 
and pretty. The spirit of the game is best expressed by an 
anonymous poet. The exhortations to the batsman, the bowler 
and the fieldsmen are excellent in themselves and the more 
excellent because behind them is the red fire of enthusiasm. 
The first begins thus : 

Oh, batsman, don’t flinch a tenth of an inch ; 
The bowler is bowling greas’d lightning ; 


But snick him to leg and break your duck’s egg, 
And scramble across to the whit’ning. 


And we must give ourselves the pleasure of quoting the following 
homily to the bowler and fieldsmen : 


And bowler, to you a caution or two, 

To save your own side from disaster ; 

Don’t mind if you’re hit, tempt the batsman a bit, 
And vary your slows with a faster ; 

Keep him all in a fret as to what’s coming yet, 
For if he gets set he will trouble you— 

And if (for his sins) you bowl at his shins 

Don’t shout for a mean I.b.w. 

And you, fieldsmen all, dash in to the ball ; 

Get in front, so that if it goes by you 

It must bore a hole through you, body and soul, 
However that process may try you. 


It will be conceded that the author of these lines is as well up 


in cricket as are any of the prose annalists. 
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Of modern writers it may be said that the only one who 
cherishes the tradition of the game with the zeal of John Nyren 
is Neville Cardus (“Cricketer”). He could almost have 
written Nyren’s description of David Harris. Here is a passage 
taken at random from it : 


Phidias would certainly have taken him for a model. First of 
all, he stood erect like a soldier at drill; then, with a graceful curve 
of the arm, he raised the ball to his forehead, and drawing back his right 
foot, started off with his left. "The calm look and general air of the man 
were uncommonly striking, and from this series of preparations he 
never deviated. 


The following from the essay of Neville Cardus on J. B. Hobbs 
may be useful to compare with Nyren as regards style, due 
allowance being made for the difference in time between the 
writers : 


Old cricketers may argue with some force that modern batting 
—even that of Hobbs—is not as delightful to watch as batting was when 
it was three-parts forward play. The grace of forward play comes 
from the longer swing that can be got if you move your left leg fairly 
well out. But a flowing, rhythmical movement is not the only way in 
which great batting may titillate the xsthetic emotions. If Hobbs, 
for instance, finds the wicket or the bowling rather against a tree forward 
game, then he makes the main factor in his back play take the form of 
wrist-work. 


In that is a touch of the new prose, the new attitude of 
knowing all about it; but these are but passing fashions, the 
voice is the voice of Nyren’s disciple. 


LORD DUNSANY’S hero prince was sent forth by destiny and the 
command of his father, the King of Erl, to find and marry The King of 
Elfland’s Daughter (Putnam). The Parliament of Erl meet and decide 
that the King, whose line has so long ruled, must do that which will 
make history and a tale to be handed down beyond the tinklings of the 
minor minstrels. They want magic. So the King, with some mis- 
givings as to their wisdom, sends forth his only son beyond “the fields 
we know ”’ to find and wed the King of Elfland’s daughter. With the 
sword of his ancestors and one bewitched, and a high heart, he crosses 
the boundary of twilight that lies beyond the edges of “‘ the fields we 
know ” and sees above the thick and animated forest that would entangle 
and crush him the pale blue mountains of Elfland. He comes upon 
the shining palace beautiful beyond all sights of earth, ‘‘ with windows 
more blue than our sky on summer’s nights, as though built of star- 
light,” and from it walked over the lawns Elfland’s chiefest glory, 
the Princess Lirazel. Never had she seen a man from the fields that 
are mapped and known, for she breathed only the air, icy and tenuous, 
of her magic country. They talk, and he persuades her to follow him. 
But before that the magic knights that guard her appear in their shining 
armour over the glittering lawns. Alveric fights them, though they are 
protected by the magic 1unes of the Elf King. But the witch’s sword 
is stronger. Then the two fly through the wood before the three 
runes of the Elf King can be formulated to prevent their escape to “ the 
fields we know.”’ Lirazel finds earth beautiful and quaint. Alveric 
finds that years have passed in what seemed the quest of a day. His 
father is dead and he is King. So he marries Lirazel and his people 
are happy, and especially when a son, Orion, is born. Lirazel never 
attaches importance to the trivial details of our life in the fields. How 
could she, being ageless and with the careless habits of an immortal, 
indifferent alike to church bells and regular hours? So the little rift 
within the lute steals in between the couple as it does with ordinary 
folk. And a troll brings a rune from the Elf King at a critical moment, 
and Lirazel, after playing with little Orion for a last time, reads it, and 
consequently she drifts away on a high wind over the shadowy border 
to the miraculous land of her childhood. When Alveric misses her, 
frantically he endeavours to get back to her. But it is all stony 
wastes, and the pale blue mountains of Elfland have retreated so far 
that he never finds the magic forest or sees towering beyond it the 
glittering peaks. It is a parable Lord Dunsany writes. The horns of 
Elfiand blow at twilight for the child Orion. For many years he listens, 
while Alveric wanders far away seeking to return within that faery 
domain. Orion hunts and kills a unicorn from it and magic comes to 
dwell in Erl, more even than its misguided inhabitants wished. They 
had desired a magic prince. Now they had him, and trolls and goblins 
and will-o’-the-wisps flitting among the houses in the evening, much 
to scare honest folk surrounded by eerie things, with a magic lord 
striding about. In Elfland’s palace, Lirazel, in sorrow, knowing of 
Alveric’s hopeless quest, beseeches her father to use the last of his 
mystic runes which would restore her to earth. The King had moved 
Elfland away from Alveric, away from earth. Then one day the folk 
in Erl were invaded by a strange atmosphere. No earthly twilight grew, 
but a shining line came towards them. It was Elfland, through the 
mystic rune, coming to them. The desire of Lirazel was accomplished. 
Erl was swallowed up by Fairyland ; Alveric, Lirazel and Orion united— 
and the Parliament of Erl perceived that they no longer looked on 
the fields they knew but on a realm not of this earth. 


New Friends in Old Chester, by Margaret Deland. 
7s. 6d.) 
OF the three stories which Miss Deland has grouped together under 
the name of the quiet little American township in which they take place 
I confess to liking the first, ‘‘ The Eliots’ Katy,” best, but that is not 
to say that the other two are not remarkably good stories, kindly and 
human and clean, and very happily told. ‘ The Eliots’ Katy,” however, 
is so much more than this, as to make them seem comparatively un- 
important, for it is,as well, a full length portrait touched in by a master 
hand. To give the bald facts about her, that she is an Irish-American 
maid of all work, that she sacrifices herself all her life for her child’s 
happiness, can but convey a very garbled impression of the charm of her 
story. The child of her care and self-sacrifice marries the son of a 
wealthy common family, and is ashamed to own her peasant mother, and 
Katy, whose one abiding article of faith is that those who tell “‘ wrong 


(John Murray, 





July 19th, 1924. 


stories ” go to hell, saves the situation for her, renouncing her earthly 
and eternal happiness at one stroke. But it is Katy’ s character, not her 
history, which gives the simple tale its rare exquisite flavour. S. 





SOME BOOKS RECEIVED. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE NATIVE RACES OF THE EMPIRE, by Sir Godfrey Lagden, 
(Collins, 16s.) A‘new volume in a series of twelve which is intended to give 
a survey of the British Empire, its history, activities and resources. 

tay WARLEY GARDEN, by Ellen Willmott. (Wheldon and Wesley, 
Ios. 6d. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE NORTH RIDING, by William 
Edwards. (Brown, 10s. 6d.’and 21s.) 

THE CLANS, SEPTS AND REGIMENTS OF THE SCOTTISH 
HIGHLANDS, by Frank Adam. (Johnston, 25s.) A new edition of an 
exhaustive work by the author of ‘‘ What is My Tartan?” 

THE WORLD WE LAUGH IN, by Harry Graham. (Methuen, 5s.) 
More ‘‘ Deportmental Ditties,”’ illustrated by the famous “ Fish.” 

THE COMPLETE POULTRY BOOK, by W. Powell-Owen. (Cassell, 
tos. 6d.) A well illustrated work by a sound authority. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN’CATTLE BREEDING, by G. F. 
Finlay. (Oliver and Boyd, 2s. 6d. and 1s.) 

THE CON SERVATIVE MIND, by “A Gentleman with a Duster.” 
(Mills and Boon, 5s.) 


FICTION. 

THE SAD ADVENTURERS, by Maryse Rutledge. (Constable, 
4s. 6d.) 
THE SECRET OF BOGEY HOUSE, by Herbert Adams. (Methuen, 
3s. 6d.) An exciting crime story beginning, innocently enough, with the 
loss of a golf ball. 

THE LUTE PLAYER, by Harold Bindloss. (Ward Lock, 7s. 6d.) 

YOUNG HEARTS, ‘by., Effie A. Rowlands. (Ward Lock, 7s. 6d.) 
A sentimental story about an insolent, arrogant stepmother. 

WIVES, by Katharine Tynan. (Hurst and Blackett, 7s. 6d.) A 
story with an Anglo- Indian setting. 

E GIVEN HEART, by C. A. Nicholson. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 

A tale of a family feud complicated by a love affair. 

NEITHER FISH NOR FLESH, by E. W. Savi. (Hurst and Blackett, 
7s. 6d.) This popular writer on India here takes Bengal as his mise en 
scéne. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


BAD LUCK AT LEICESTER. 


HE Royal Show at Leicester is not likely to turn out a 
financial success, as it promised, for three causes. One was 





the unfavourable weather which ruined the end of the week; 

another was the existence of foot-and-mouth disease in the 
district and the third was the counter-attraction of Wembley, which 
took many away from the Roval Show. ‘The total attendance was only 
87,150, compared with 186,520 at Newcastle last year, and 92,352 at 
Cambridge the year before. At the previous Leicester Show, in 1896, 
the attendance amounted to 146,277. In spite of that, the Show was 
a good one, and it had an excellent effect on the trade of the country 
town. 


DOES SEGREGATION OF THE SEXES ACCOUNT FOR 
REDUCED VITALITY ? 


The general practice on all commercial poultry farms is to separate 
the chickens according to sex as soon as the males can be distinguished 
from the females. The pullets are reared apart, they are kept without 
association with the male throughout their first laying season and the 
first three months of their second laying period, and it is not until 
they are about twenty-two months old, that is, fifteen months after they 
have started to lay, that they are mated with a view to producing 
fertilised eggs for hatching purposes. Many selected breeding hens 
have produced considerably more than 300 eggs before they are brought 
into contact with the male. From the economic point of view this 
segregation of the sexes has proved beneficial, since production costs 
are lowered and there is no question but that ‘infertile eggs are better 
for human consumption than fertile eggs, in that they keep fresh for a 
longer period of time. 

It is found, however, that, the breeders, after being subject to the 
treatment outlined above, are generally reduced in vitality and vigour. 
This is shown by the high percentage of infertile eggs produced by the 
mated breeders, and the ever-increasing rate of mortality among ihe 
chickens which are hatched. In-addition, present-day stock is infinitely 
more subject to disease of all kinds than was the case even only a decade 
or so ago. This undoubted lack of vigour is probably due to a varicty. 
of contributory factors, such as in-and-in-breeding and forcing fo1 egg 
production during the preceding autumn and at the time when the eggs 
are being collected for hatching—both common practices on the part 
of the modern poultry-keeper. 

It is distinctly probable, however, that the question of vitality is 
directly influenced by the segregation of the sexes.. This cannot be 
stated definitely as yet, but the suggestion is sufficiently impoitant to 
warrant close scientific investigation. Poultry-keepers are severcly 
handicapped, since fowls differ from all other kinds of tarm. stock. 
There is no other branch of livestock to which the same conditions apply. 
The flow of milk in the case of cows and goats is always preceded by 
the calf and the kid, but hens will lay heavily irrespective of whether 
they be mated or not. Present-day knowledge concerning the relaticn- 
ship of sex indicates that the physical relationship of male and female 
has an influence in the maintenance of vigour, not only of the body, but 
also of the productive organs. It is generally believed by scientists 
that the reproductive organs cannot be kept vigorous without sex 
stimulation. ‘This is denied to the future breeding hens during their 
first fifteen months of laying. 

Numerous cases can be cited which appear to show that non-natural 
restrictions may be continued over a series of years without any apparent 
harm accruing. This is no proof, however, since we must look to the 
ultimate, though frequently delayed, result. The existence of such 
instances is no excuse for our ignoring any avenue of thought or line 
of research—WILL Brown. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LOCAL HISTORIES. 
To THE Epiror. 

S.2,—I am much struck by how much of 
in‘erest concerning the development of agri- 
c.iture, industries and social history, may be 
le:znt by studying the records of quite small 
villages. Mr. A. A. Wace, I.C.S., retired, has 
lately written a small book, “The Story of 
Wadhurst ” (published by the Courier Pub- 
lishing Co., Tunbridge Wells), which has been 
eagerly bought by villagers, farmers and other 
residents. Mr. Wace has consulted manu- 
scripts at the Hemald’s office and at the British 
Museum, as well as papers in the possession of 
local families, with the result that he has com- 
piled a delightful record, not only of the church 
and the established families, but of the occu- 
pations and pastimes of the people. The 
history starts from the time when Wadhurst 
was a little tract in the forest of Anderida and 
pigs paid the rent; he brings it down to the 
present day when pig farming is again being 
revived in the district. There is nothing out- 
standing in the history of Wadhurst, but much 
that the inhabitants will like to learn about the 
ploughing with oxen in Norman times, the 
introduction of the hop, the rise and fall of 
the local iron industry, the old coaching roads, 
and the famous prize-fight of King v. Heenan. 
The chapter on the war and the roll of service 
must appeal to the many proud relatives of 
those whose names are on that list, and the 
people with a feeling for history will be able 
to trace throughout the pages of the book the 
effects of Poor Law Reform, regular taxation 
and modern inventions. I write this letter in 
the hopes that other people with time to spare 
may be encouraged to compile a short history of 
the locality in which they live, for I feel sure 
that such records are of real use and can also 
be very pleasant reading.—W. E. BuTLer. 

[We willingly endorse our correspondent’s 
plea for the writing of short local histories. 
Each that is done well is a contribution to 
the history of the country.—Eb.] 


THE RULES OF SKITTLES. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I am wondering whether the enclosed 
photograph would be of any interest to you 
for reproduction purposes. It explains itself, 
and you will note that the date of the print 
is 1786. The picture at the top is beautifully 
printed in colour, and it is quite extraordinary 
how well the picture reproduces in photo- 
graphy. This print was accidentally found 
mounted on cardboard and used as “‘ stuffing ” 
at the back of two rubbishy prints in a public- 
house in the Ipswich district, and eventually 
came into my possession. The print possibly 
may not be new to you, but personally I have 
never seen it before —BERTRAND W. ELKINGTON. 
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“TLL LOORE HIM ON TO SKITTLES AND ASTONISH HIM.” 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir—In the issue of Country Lire for 
June 28th there is a leader devoted to a notice 
of a small book bearing the above title, by 
Mr. L. R. W. Loyd. One can hardly take 
the author seriously, for he does not appear 
to have made himself acquainted with the 
large amount of research work that has been 
carried out on the food of wild birds during 
the past twelve or fifteen years, but contents 
himself with quotations from a few popular 
works, the authors of which are not always 
correctly quoted. Generally speaking, the 
book is a tirade against the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds, and a defence of the 
collector. The R.S.P.B. is perfectly able to 
defend itself, and I have here nothing to say 
about the collector. I am mainly concerned 
with two inaccurate statements about the food 
of birds. On page 5 Mr. Loyd states: “ The 
natural food of the Herring Gull is fish.” 
My investigation, extending over three years, 
during which time I examined the stomach 
contents of 539 birds, shows that the fish 
content is considerably under 30 per cent. 
of the total food content. Again, on page 39 
he writes of the little owl as follows: “‘ which 
has done more damage among the smaller 
birds than all the collectors of all the ages.” 
In my investigation on the food of this bird, 
in which 194 specimens were examined, I 
have shown that the average content of wild 
birds is 4.45 per cent., of which starlings, 
house-sparrows and wood-pigeons form the 
greater proportion. There is nothing to be 
gained by the foolish statements Mr. Loyd 
puts forward, and at the same time they more 
than ever tend to prejudice a large and growing 
section of the public who regard our wild bird 
fauna as a national asset, and one to be strictly 
preserved from the often senseless depredations 
of collectors, whose numbers are legion.— 
WALTER E. COLLINGE. 


SLUGS AND BEES. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—In regard to your correspondent’s 
question in the issue of June 28th, I know 
of no authenticated instance of slugs or 
snails entering bee hives to eat the honey. 
With weak colonies of bees, these creatures 
do sometimes invade the hives, but it is 
probably in search of darkness and retire- 
ment rather than food, these land-molluscs 
being exclusively plant-tissue feeders. In a 
bee-keeping experience of over forty years, I 
have found all sorts of vermin comfortably 
ensconced in hives ; not only snails and slugs, 
but field mice, ants, woodlice, and, of course, 
the larve of the two species of wax moths. 
These cases of unresisted intrusion, however, 
have nearly always 
occurred with weak 
stocks. The strong 
colonies seldom tolerate 
any such liberty, but 
at once attack and seek 
to expel the invader, 
though I have never 
actually witnessed the 
death of slug or snail 
through bee _ stings; 
albeit I have seen them 
beat hasty retreat. Your 
correspondent raises an 
interesting point in his 
recountment of the 








MUTUAL SATISFACTION. 


ancient belief that bees are unable to sting these 
creatures owing to the sliminess of their skins. 
It is an undoubted fact that bees cannot insert 
their stings into a greasy surface, as any bee- 
keeper may prove for himself by well oiling his 
hands before manipulating a vicious stock. 
But the slipperiness of the skin does not turn 
the bee’s weapon. It merely prevents the bee 
taking a grip on the skin with her feet. Without 
that preliminary grip—which can always be 
felt by a sensitive skin just before stinging— 
the bee has no “ take-off” for her lunge, and 
so is powerless to harm.—T1IcKNER EDWARDES. 


THE GREY SQUIRREL. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—All lovers of trees and birds will no 
doubt rejoice in the recent order issued by the 
Parks Committee of the Corporation of London 
for the extermination of grey squirrels. It is 
ten years ago since a pair first arrived in this 
particular part of London (Highgate), and to-day 
their colony must run into several hundreds. 
There is really no reason why these destructive 
little animals should enjoy our protection any 
longer. Apart from the damage they do in 
attacking the bark of trees, they are most 
aggressive worriers of birds and will eat up a 
whole nest of young without the slightest 
compunction. No bird sanctuary, indeed, can 
be made safe from them—as keepers have 
found. The courage of the little creatures, 
however, is certainly remarkable. The other 
day in Highgate Woods, I watched one on the 
roof of the keeper’s lodge for nearly an hour. 
He began by chasing all the birds away— 
they were waiting for the keeper’s wife to shake 
the table-cloth. After that, he performed a 
brief toilet, and then went and sat at the side 
of a chimney pot. The moment the cloth was 
shaken he was down. A dog sat chewing a bone 
within a few feet of him and people were passing 
even nearer. But he took no notice. Not, 
in fact, until the dog left his bone did the 
squirrel move. And then it was to eat what 
meat the dog had overlooked! But even that 
was not the limit of his audacity. The dog had 
by this time retired to his kennel. By the side 
of the kennel lay a drinking trough. Towards 
this the squirrel advanced, and after a long look 
at the dog, started to drink! Thirty squirrels 
have been shot and buried in Highgate Woods 
during the last month. The skins, of course, 
are of no use, one of their chief drawbacks 
being the amount of vermin they shelter. 
I am informed by the keeper that, following 
on the Corporation’s order a most piquant 
situation has recently arisen. Opposite High- 
gate Woods stands a large public enclosure 
known as Queen’s Woods. Queen’s Woods 
is owned by the Hornsey Council. Up to the 
time of writing no order has been issued there 
for the shooting of squirrels. All that the 
squirrels need to do, therefore, is to decamp 
across the road at the first warning—which 
they do do, returning at leisure in the evening 
to continue previously interrupted meals.— 
A. E. R. Dyer. 


A YOUNG JACK RABBIT. 
To THE Eprror. 

Sir,—l am sending you a photograph of a 
young jack rabbit“being hand fed. It is, I 
think, a good study in expression—the face 
of the child showing interest and amusement, 
and that of the rabbit anticipation and content- 
ment.—H. H. Pittman. 
































ST. JAMES’. DAY, 

To THE EpITor. 
Simr,—English tradition has associated more 
than one popular saying with July 25th. In 

Hereford the country folk say : 

‘* Till St. James’ Day be past and gone, 

There may be hops or there may be none.” 
It is a cryptic sentence, for it guards against 
mistakes either way, and there seems no 
good and sufficient reason for burdening the 
saint with any responsibility in: the matter. 
Another old prophecy ran: ‘‘ Whoever eats 
oysters on St. James’ Day will never want 
money.” It was the day on which the oyster 
season opened in London, and they were very 
expensive at first and only possible to the 
wealthy. Hence cause and effect were so 
cautiously mingled that it is scarcely possible 
for even the most superstitious person to claim 
that oysters bring good fortune! The poor 
children of the cities used to collect oyster 
shells diligently for some days or even weeks, 
and arrange elaborate piles and devices, which 
were lighted with candles on the 25th. Passers- 
by were greeted with ‘‘ Mind the Grotto,” and 
the inevitable request for coppers. Exactly 
why shells came to be associated with St. 
James is somewhat obscure ; but pilgrims to 
his shrine at Compostello always wore scallop 
shells on their cloaks or hats. He is, of course, 
the patron saint of Spain, and legend tells how 
his relics were brought miraculously to that 
country from Jerusalem in a ship of marble ! 
The horse of a Portuguese knight, frightened, 
so sceptics have suggested, by such an unusual 
vessel, plunged into the sea with its rider. 
When the knight was rescued, also by a miracle, 
his clothes were found to be covered with 
shells. Curiously enough, a scallop shell was 
the time-honoured badge of Japanese pilgrims, 
and practical folk have suggested that it was a 
more suitable thing for these wanderers to 
carry, seeing that it could serve at the same 
time as a primitive cup, dish or spoon. The 
Spanish pilgrims may have had a similar idea, 
and the legend merely have supplied a more 
picturesque explanation. At the battle of 
Clavijo in 841, between Ramiro, King of Leon, 
and the Moors, St. James came to the rescue of 
his adopted country, when it was hard pressed 
and in danger of defeat. He appeared in the 
field, with a sword of “‘ dazzling splendour,’ 
and mounted upon a wonderful white horse, 
its trappings covered with scallop shells. He 
slew 60,000 infidels and saved the country from 
disaster. In memory of this great deliverance 
the famous Spanish Order of Knighthood was 
founded, with scallop shells for its heraldic 

cognisance.—FEDDEN TINDALL. 


NAGINATA. 

To THE EpiIrTor. 
Sir,—I hope you will like to see this photo- 
graph. The recent big earthquake in Japan has 
given us priceless lessons, one of which is the 
necessity of any accomplishment for self- 
defence on the part of our women, and this 
seems to have been keenly impressed upon the 
mind of our tender sex. And that is why the 
practice of Naginata, or long-halberd fencing, 
is getting popular among the young girls of 
Osaka schools. The fencing which was in 
feudal times only a self-defence art of our 
women was once considered as an important 
accomplishment for a Samurai bride.—KryosH1 
SAKAMOTO. 
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SCOTCHING THE SNAKE. 


To THE EpIrTor. 
Sir,—I send you two photographs taken at 
the Butantan snake farm in S. Paulo, in Brazil. 





July 19th, 1924. 


both in character and composition from ny 
other on the island. The cross-pater (Maltese 
Cross) in the top compartment used to indicate 
the resting place of a Knight Templar. The 





ON A _ BRAZILIAN SNAKE FARM. 


Snakes are sent from up-country and kept in 
the enclosures, surrounded, of course, by water. 
In the Institute the poison is extracted from 
the snakes and serum prepared. In due course 
this is sent in the form of an injection with 
needle, etc., to be used in the cases of bites of 
jararaca snakes, surucuen and rattle snakes. 
The photographs show a student at work among 
the snakes. The laboratories of the institute 
are splendidly equipped with the most up-to- 
date apparatus.—D. JoBson. 
ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN THE ISLE 
OF MAN. 
To THE EDIToR. 





IN THE CHURCHYARD OF ST. MANGHOLD. 


S1r,—Just inside the churchyard of St. Mang- 
hold, near Ramsey, Isle of Man, stand two 
remarkable gravestones. The taller of the two, 
carved on a hard whinstone, is entirely different 


“wi 


THIRTEEN LITTLE MAIDS FROM SCHOOL. 





figure of a man on horseback is faintly visible 
in the lower compartment. The Z patterns 
figure conspicuously among the ornaments 
which somewhat diverge from the usual Manx 
type. The whole character appears to be 
Hiberno-Scottish. The shorter cross is far 
simpler. Perhaps the five raised pellets repre- 
sent the five wounds of our Blessed Lord. 
There can be no doubt that both crosses are of 
very early date ; they are solely sepulchral and 
do not refer to any particular political event. 
The parish of Manghold seems at one time to 
have been invested with a somewhat higher 
sanctity than the other parishes in the island 
and Runic and other ancient monuments abound 
there. The Shrine of St. Manghold was held 
in great repute down to the period of the 
Reformation and a sanctuary was established 
there in very early times.—M. S. 
THE HOMING INSTINCT IN PIGS. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—I should like to hear some explanation 
or suggestion to account for the strange ex- 
perience following, which happened in_ the 
hilly district of Ysceifiog in North Wales. 
Mrs. Edwards of the Swan Inn, a_ well 
known and_ respected old lady, bought 
two store pigs three months old from a 
farmer two or three miles away up among 
the hills. The farmer brought the p’gs on 
Friday afternoon, each tied in a sack, the 
sacks being carried from the shandry and 
opened in the pig-sty. On the following Sunday 
the two pigs were let out of the sty to run ina 
field, and at night the pigs were found to have 
cleared off. Monday and Tuesday were devoted 
to hunting the neighbourhood, without avail, 
and they were eventually found at their old 
home feeding with their brothers and sisters. 
This home is situated on a second hill, 
with only rough lanes leading to the farm, 
and the country sparsely inhabited. They had 
never previously been away from the farm, 
and had no landmarks to guide them, being 
tied in the sacks.—B. M. 





UNCOMMON BIRD IN A TOWN SLUM. 
To THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Two years ago I recorded in CouNnrrRY 
Lire the occurrence of an uncommon bird, 
viz., a ruff, in the slums of a manufactu:ing 
town in North Lancashire, where the species 
is rare atany time. It might be of interest to 
add that the bird spent three winters in this 
place, turning up regularly during the t :ird 
week in September and departing again du-ing 
the third week in March. I regret to say 1 1at, 
as last September saw it not, nor has it been 
here at all last winter, it must be presu:aed 
that its course is run—H. W. ROBINSON. 


IS THIS A RECORD? 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I am sending herewith two photogrephs 
of an eel caught in May in the concrete 
basin of some ornamental water here (Brocien- 
hurst) by the gardener, Mr. Jenvey, whi 
might be of interest to your readers. ‘The 
dimensions are: length, 38ins.; girth, 8ins.; 
weight, 44lb. This is surely exceptional, an 
it would be interesting to hear whether any 
of your readers have had a similar catch.— 
K. GRINHAM. 

[The photographs are interesting, but 
scarcely good enough for publication ED. 
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A JUNE PIKE 


pr yaHINGS were rather dull. The water was in good 
enough order, but the trout, still replete, apparently, 

{with their flood-gorgings, were scarcely moving. Evan, 

i the resourceful bailiff, came to the rescue by declaring 

that he had recently seen a pike in a backwater above 

Gian yr Afon mill. We decided to call upon him the next 
afternoon, bearing Grecian gifts. 

With light-hearted foolishness, I undertook to provide 
half-a-dozen live bait, and after five vituperative hours, I 
succeeded in beguiling four small trout. Three were on the small 
side; the fourth, a decent bait. 

It was a baking afternoon, when Evan and I started off 
from the cottage. He bore a prodigious rod, reel and gaff. I 
carried our little co-operators in a bait can. And here, a word 
of warning to any uninitiated. If ever you are concerned in an 
expedition of this kind, seize the rod, quite silently, before 
anybody else has a chance of doing so. The bait can is an 
innocent looking invention of the Foul Fiend. When its edges 
are not coming into crisp contact with some thinly-covered 
nerve centre in your leg, its contents are slopping over into 
your shoes. Avoid it. 

On this occasion, when we had got about a quarter of the 
way, and digressed some eight times from the woodland path 
to the river to give the baits a ‘ freshener,” I suggested that 
the future of the live bait lay in Evan’s hands. The dear old 
boy agreeing most sweetly to the proposal, for the remainder of 
the march I carried the rod with marked ability. 

We reached our objective hot and weary. The little back- 
water was in full sun, and looked to me more like the holt of a 
thumping good trout than a pike. There were, nevertheless, 
some rather attractive weeds at the lower end of the tiny pool. 
The water was excitingly black and deep. 

Evan having put on the smallest of the baits, we settled 
down to hard (vicarious) work. A nice down-stream breeze 
tempered the great heat, though the glare on the water was 
rather a nuisance. Smoking diligently to keep off the flies, we 
occasionally refreshed ourselves with cold tea. I still cherish 
hopes of some day being accompanied by someone carrying a 
generous quantity of cold punch, such as Mr. Pickwick enjoyed 
so much before his eventful siesta in the wheel-barrow. Ina 


thermos flask (large) of to-day it would be even more attractively 
cool than he found it. 

The bait worked weakly, and we soon let him go and tried 
another. But he, too, tired before long, though he made for 
mid-stream like lightning on being unhooked, The third bait, 
though no larger than its two predecessors, swam about nobly. 

But sign of pike there was none. The big red and green 
float bobbed merrily all over the pool, drawn by the diligent 
little fish below, but nothing else happened. The sun went in. 
The tea was finished. The flies got their second wind. Matters 
looked black. 

“Evan,” I said, after we had been fishing (it seemed) for 


four hours, “‘ without wishing to offend you, I must say I think 
you're a liar.” 
“Dioul!’’ (or something like it), expostulated Evan: 


“why then am I a liar?” 

“It must have been a big trout you saw here,’’ I said. 

Evan rocked with laughter. ‘‘ A trout, now! ”’ he exclaimed, 
“a trout! Me to take a trout for a pike! ‘Well, indeed, now, 
Du Mawr! Wait a bit, sir, we'll try the big bait.” 

He proceeded to put the energetic little worker back into the 
bait can, harnessed our last ‘‘ hope,” and swung him gently into 
the arena. ‘The float rushed about the hole like a mad thing for a 
few seconds, and then quietened down. I lighted another pipe. 

“There he is, now,”’ said Evan quietly, as I blew out the 
match, I seized the rod. Evan’s great hand closed down over 
mine before I could raise it. ‘‘ Steady, now,’ he cautioned. 
The bank was little above water level, so there was a very short 
length of reel line showing. What there was was straightening 
slowly towards the weeds. The float had disappeared. 

“Now, sir,” said the old bailiff presently, “‘a steady pull, 
not too hard.” 

I struck as he directed. There was a great commotion, 
and a big fish jumped clean out of the weeds. ‘‘ That’s him,” 
cried Evan, “let him go.” 

I don’t know what would have happened if the pike had 
adopted other tactics, but as it was, he considerately ran up- 
stream away from the weeds, taking a clear line with him, and 
in a few minutes I was admiring his handsome colours on the 
bank. He was an ounce or two over 5lbs. ANSLOW LINGARD. 





LAWN TENNIS: A FRENCH YEAR 


UFFICIENT time has now elapsed since the Champion- 

ships for the realisation of the strength shown there by 

France. Of the eight Championship titles, Great Britain 

took three—for the Ladies’ Singles and the Mixed ; 

America four—for the Men’s Doubles and the Ladies’ 
Doubles; and France but one—for the Men’s Singles. But that 
one victory was no isolated success; it was buttressed about 
by other evidences of French supremacy in a way to make 1924 
the year of France—perhaps the forerunner of others in which 
such a statement will appear a platitude rather than a paradox. 
But for Mlle. Lenglen’s breakdown France could hardly have 
failed to take one title in the Ladies’ Singles and one of the two 
in the Ladies’ Doubles; and, perhaps, two more in the Mixed 
through the agency of Mlle. Lenglen and her partner, M. Borotra, 
the Champion. Moreover, in the Men’s Doubles, of the two 
American pairs to reach the final, Mr. Williams and Mr. Washburn 
were within a very little of losing what was to be a five-set match 
in the fourth to M. Borotra and M, Lacoste, and the ultimate 
winuers, Mr. Richards and Mr. Hunter, had to play the fifth 
Set to dispose of M. Brugnon and M, Feret. 

An analysis of the one Championship that France actually 
wo:. confirms this examination of the results as a whole. There 
was a complete absence of the element of luck to assist the 
Freich to their victory in the most important event. Just 
as -he story of all the events in which ladies participated is the 
Sto.y of the breakdown of Mlle. Lenglen, so the story of the Men’s 
Sin-les is the story of the convergence of M. Borotra and M. 
Lacoste until they met in the final, with all their opponents 
eli:iinated directly or indirectly by one or the other. Either— 
as iar as results go—could have allowed any opponent a bisque 
at «ny time and yet won; he could have done more than that : 
he could have made over to him a game without affecting the 
Tesult: except in one match that went to five sets he could 
have given a set start. The five-set match was played between 
M. Lacoste and Mr. Alonso, and it was as decisive of the superior- 
ity of the winner as a five-set match can be. There was only one 
close set in the match—the third—and that was won by Mr. 
Alonso, He had to play twenty-eight games to win it, and by 
demanding this effort of him M. Lacoste won the match as 
Conc!nsively as if he had won the long set himself. Mr. Alonso 
had been slowed down until he had lost the dash and accuracy 
which combine into shots that no player can return; and 

Lacoste—whose method is much more economical of 
Strength—kept in front easily in the last two sets, which he 
won 6—3, 6—2. 


It was a long match and, especially in the third set—which M. 
Lacoste could not afford to lose except at a price—a most brilliant 
one; but it was not a close match. M. Lacoste was saved by 
M. Washer the ordeal of meeting Mr. Brookes ; and Mr. Brookes 
saw to it that he did not meet Mr. Hunter. To judge from the 
way M. Lacoste cramped M. Washer’s great drive and foresaw 
its direction, he would have been unlikely to succumb to Mr. 
Hunter, who employs much the same methods. How he would 
have fared against Mr, Brookes, fresh, must remain a matter 
for conjecture. It would have been the match of the meeting 
for the connoisseurs; for Mr. Brookes at forty-seven could 
not have hoped to beat him, as M. Borotra just did, by speed 
and strength; he would have had to devise some method of 
his own. The device, even though it did not succeed, would 
have been most interesting to watch in development. Mr. 
Brookes alone knows what form it would have taken. M. 
Lacoste is not a player to whose game there is an cbvious retort 
if his opponent can make it, for he depends on no special stroke ; 
he has no weakness to be first judiciously exposed and then 
attacked. His own attack is the most difficult of all to repel, 
for it takes the shape of a firm parry ; he waits until his opponent 
has disclosed his hand before disclosing his own. Mr. Williams 
can rise to greater heights than any of the three others that 
made up the American official team. His best set—the set in 
which he is bringing off his cross drives taken on the rise back- 
handed, and his low volleys forced sharply across the court fore- 
handed—would beat M. Lacoste’s best set; but after seeing 
the whole match between them one would back the more con- 
sistent Frenchman to repeat his victory. M. Lacoste is the 
player of the golden mean—the H. L. Doherty type. M. 
Borotra exhibits another aspect of the French temperament— 
its brilliance and audacity. He spends his energy lavishly and 
gives away points repeatedly ; and it is a proof of his strength 
that he can do so and yet win, Four sets sufficed for him in 
his closest matches until he met M: Lacoste; and when he beat 
Mr, Richards, who was regarded as the best of the four Americans, 
he did not allow him to develop the volleying game which was 
so much admired last year; as for his lobs from the base-line, 
he devoured them and asked for more. The first three of the 
four great players who were absent from Wimbledon, Mr, Tilden 
and Mr, Johnston of America and Mr. Anderson and Mr. Patterson 
of Australia, might have held him off the net with the drive— 
or they might not; and as they were not there to do it, it is 
simpler to recognise the supremacy of France—otherwise 

demonstrated, E, E. M. 
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THE BIBURY CLUBS RACING AT SALISBURY 


THE WEEK-END AT SANDOWN PARK. 


HE Bibury Race Club is an old institution which con- 

tinues in existence notwithstanding the changed condi- 

tions of racing compared with when the Club was first 

created. The Jockey Club accord them a three-day 

fixture once a year at Salisbury, which is possessed of 
quite a good racecourse, the tests, whether for sprinting or distance 
events, being equally fair. The meeting was held last week, 
and among the events decided were the historic Bibury Cup, 
a Bibury Plate, a Wiltshire Handicap, and two events of some 
note for two year olds, namely, the Hurstbourne Stakes and the 
Champagne Stakes. There is another and more important 
Champagne Stakes. I refer to the one run on the first day of 
Doncaster’s St. Leger meeting. I expect, without having to be 
told, that the Bibury Club’s Champagne Stakes is also of old 
standing. It might even be the senior. 

I suppose the Club originally came into existence in order 
that its members should run their horses against each other 
and also ride when possible in the races. They may have suc- 
ceeded as a close corporation then, but it is certain they would 
not do so now. The racing world, you see, is so vastly different. 
It follows, therefore, that the three-day meeting on this lofty 
plateau above the cathedral city of Salisbury would not be 
possible without the support of the public. Nor for a moment 
is it suggested that the public receive that consideration com- 
mensurate with the vital measure of their support. On the other 
hand they are somewhat graciously permitted to crowd into 
Tattersalls and any cheaper enclosure. The Club enclosure is 
naturally a pleasant spot, by far the pleasantest on the course, 
and anyone not a member, I understand, has no chance of 
securing admission for an occasional day, even if suitably intro- 
duced by a member. 

Such rigorous expression of exclusiveness may have its 

advantages for those within, but it also has its disadvantages. 
It offends those, who, because of their social status and their 
ownership of horses, should be entitled to receive the greatest 
consideration and courtesy, for without their support such a 
meeting as this would speedily languish to the point of extinction. 
To be sure, this is the Club’s own affair, and I have no wish to 
offer any criticism, but I do suggest it is a reason why we see 
at a Bibury Club’s meeting the two extremes in the social scale 
—those who are members of the sacred enclosure, and the usual 
Tattersalls crowd of bookmakers, professional backers, and the 
rest of the casual racegoers. The latter are wanting more 
consideration and comfort wherever they go, and as they must 
choose, because of the financial stringency which they also 
experience, they will naturally go where expenses are less and 
comforts are better. The middle division of racegoers are 
missing from a Bibury Club meeting. If they cannot be admitted 
by means of election or temporary introduction to the member’s 
enclosure, they will not go into Tattersalls and so they stay 
away. Even the Jockey Club with their private stand at 
Newmarket are more democratic and considerate. 
; The Bibury Cup was won by the lightly-weighted Dark Fox 
in the ownership of Sir Charles Hyde, who is connected with the 
newspaper industry at Birmingham. His winner is a five 
year old, and though he has won a number of races he was let 
in by the handicapper with less weight than any other of the 
runners. Now that it is all over one can appreciate that the 
race must have been a good thing for this horse and the wonder 
is that he did not start at a much shorter price. I suppose 
the explanation is that he is in a small stable, which has yet to 
be labelled dangerous by those who try to find winners. Had he 
been trained at Beckhampton, for instance, I can imagine him 
having started favourite. Ridden by that very smart and 
enterprising boy, McLachlan, junr., Dark Fox won by six lengths 
from Harpenden in Mrs. Sofer Whitburn’s colours with Mongoose 
next and the favourite, Dunkirk, not in the first three. Dark 
Fox is by that fine sire of stayers, Son in Law, from Radegonde, 
and was bred and raced by Sir Abe Bailey. When that owner 
reduced his establishment—I think it must have been after the 
Tishy debacle—Dark Fox was sold for quite a fair sum to Sir 
Charles Hyde, who was just beginning to get a stable together. 
The horse soon began to show some form. He was put into some 
apprentice races, and one by one he picked a few up. Really, 
he ought to have been favourite when one remembers how he 
has given evidence of his ability to give of his best for a light- 
weight boy. It is the exception rather than the rule for long 
distance horses to be like that. 

The winner of the Bibury Club’s Champagne Stakes was 
Lord Woolavington’s Black Friar, perhaps the most notable 
winning two year old of the season to date. He had to concede 
12lb. to the second, Mr. W. M. Singer’s Flying Spear colt, and 
though he won by a length and a half, he by no means won in 
a canter. I have remarked before on his set appearance and 
the probability that he will not even be of average size as a three 
yearold. Perhaps that is the reason he is so often being exploited 
for his two year old engagements, the belief of his trainer obviously 
being that he will not hold the high place as a three year old 
which he possesses now. One of the National Stud bred ones 
in Compromise won a race in the colours of Lord Lonsdale, 


who has leased her for her racing career. Snip Snap, also in Jiis 
colours, took the Hurstbourne Stakes and was a better favour'te 
than Mrs. Whitburn’s Iron Mask, a youngster with some pir- 
ticularly good form to his name. But this time Iron Mask— 
it may be because he has gone stale—could not reach the first 
three. Snip Snap was winning his third race and has not been 
defeated. He is by Diadumenos. If he were, say, by Son 
in Law, Swynford, or one of the other outstanding sires I have 
no doubt he would be even more esteemed than is the case 
now. 
Snappy is a mare by Fowling Piece from Light Fantastic, 
by Rose Window, which is not ultra-fashionable breeding by any 
means. She was bred in 1906, so that she was a fair age when sie 
produced Snip Snap to Diadumenos, who is, of course, from that 
fine mare Donnetta, dam also of Diadem and Diophon.  Cozn- 
promise is by White Eagle from Jean’s Folly, which is essentially 
National Stud breeding. She is a very nice filly and will surely 
win again. After all, these leased ones from the stud should be 
of some good for racing, as the object of leasing them is that 
they shall have a good chance of fulfilling their racing promise 
and then be returned to the stud in order that it may be certain 
of acquiring the right sort of recruits with a view to the future. 
The trainer of these youngsters, Fred Darling, has had a wonder- 
ful season, with two year olds in particular. With colts and fillies 
of that age he has won with the following :—Merit Empire (2), 
Snip Snap (3), Pommade Divine, Black Friar (5), Cradle Song, 
Margaritta (3 and, possibly, 4 by the time these notes are with 
the reader), Compromise, and Bertha Gaunt (4). 

What is claimed as a record for a mile was put up at Ling- 
field Park, when Sir William Cooke’s Blue Pete beat Spalpeen 
and Karl for the Lingfield Park Plate of £1,000. We may admit 
that the conditions were perfect for fast times. The course 
was firm to the point of hardness, and the three seemed to run 
this race from end to end, all of them being concerned with the 
finish as they were with the start. But, allowing for the good 
going, the excellent pace, and the absence of wind, one is inclined 
to doubt the times as taken in this country. They are taken 
unofficially by representatives of the Press, who must accept 
the start by the action of the man who drops the white flag. 
(In this case they could not actually see the tapes fly up on the 
release by the starter of the lever.) And, again, the Press more 
often than not are not stationed absolutely behind the winning 
post. To ensure accuracy in times there must be a mechanical 
appliance working in conjunction at both ends. Until then I 
can never accept the times as now published as being accurate. 

Some very notable two year olds have won the National 
Breeder’s Produce Stakes, which is due to be decided this Saturday 
at Sandown Park. Horses have won that went on to win classic 
races, and especially have I in mind the exploits of The Tetrarch 
and his son Tetratema, while two years ago Town Guard, getting 
the best of the start, defeated Cos. Last year there was that 
other celebrity of now rather dimmed glories—Mumtaz Mahal— 
her starting price being 100 to 6 on in a field of half a dozen. 

Looking down the list to-day I confess I do not see the names 
of any to compare with those whose names I have just written. 
There is no maximum penalty carrier, which is really a remark- 
able thing. If such as Diomedes, Margaritta, Black Friar, and 
Snip Snap happened to be in the race one of them would cer- 
tainly be favourite—I leave it to the reader to guess which one— 
but only Lord Penrhyn’s Hussein is penalised and he does not 
strike me as being good enough to win this big prize. It is not 
unlikely, therefore, that the winner will come from among 
the debutant colts and fillies. 

Naturally, interest will be focussed on any that Fred Dariing 
may produce, but I am rather doubtful. Lord Lonsdale has 
to his name, Balfour, a colt leased by him from the Naticaal 
Stud, and there is Manna, by Phalaris, from Waffles, for w!ich 
Mr. H. E. Morris, who trains in the Beckhampton stable, gave 
the very big price of 6,300 guineas as a yearling. If they have 
not come yet to hand naturally they will not run, but it is c ear 
that expectations are entertained about them until proved to the 
contrary. Mr. J. B. Joel may supply a fancied one. He has 
in the race Adventure and the Bonnie Bird colt. The forner 
we have seen out, and it does not strike me that he would be 
good enough. The other one might be. There is a fine chance 
this time for a “ dark ’un ” to show up. 

Unless Papyrus should intervene then everything point: to 
the Eclipse Stakes being won by one of the lot trained by lec 
Taylor at Manton. That celebrity among trainers has won the 
race four times in the last five years. It would have been five 
times, only Tamar failed by a head to defeat the Gold Cup winner 
of that year, Golden Myth. Anyhow, he holds an immersely 
strong hand this time with such as Inkerman, St. Germans, 20 
Bright Knight among the big lot in his stable. Possibly St 
Germans will be favourite, as Bright Knight has to give him 7b. 
and no one believes that he would be able to do so. Whatever 
the result, I shall look on and take the greatest interest in the 
meeting of Inkerman and the Derby winner of last year, Papytus- 
I do not think we have seen the best of the latter as a foul 
year old. PHILIPPOS. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max 
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CONGESTION AT THE PRACTICE RANGE ON TUESDAY. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT BISLEY. 

HIS year’s Bisley Meeting opened in a riot of sunshine, 

with rather higher temperature than suited the un- 

acclimatised visitors from northern parts. It has con- 

tinued through and beyond the period of the Public 

Schools contests, so laying a blessing on what is un- 
doubtedly the best of the post-war meetings. The new brick- 
built pavilion earns the approval of all who have studied its 
quietly effective design and tested the efficiency of its internal 
arrangements. According to ecclesiastic principles it has been 
built out of debt, but delivery of the goods should materially 
help the flow of donations which will in due course be invited. 
The number of Public Schools which have sent teams to compete 
for the Ashburton is this year sixty-six, being an improvement 
of two on the previous total. On Tuesday morning they began 
to dribble into camp, but although fully half had arrived by 
middle day and all were keen to commence work on the ranges, 
the afternoon dragged wearily along, since only ten targets, 
and these at 2ooyds., had been placed at their disposal. At 
general meetings the members and council nearly always gush 
over the importance of doing all possible for the schoolboy 
shooters, but little acts of oversight such as this show the rift 
between the intention and performance. On Wednesday there 
was plentiful opportunity, and proceedings were rendered the 
more picturesque by the liberty allowed in costume, this in many 
instances producing some daring adventures in colour. Ash- 
burton day was more formal, though unaccustomed variety was 
exhibited in the use of helmets and shorts. 


TARGET IRRITATIONS. 


There can be no doubt that the new size of bull and its 
attendant rings has been very unpopular among the boys, 
being also heartily condemned by those who have been responsible 
for their training. The accepted principle is always that the 
bull diameter shall correctly represent the standard of good 
shooiing, but when two entirely different sets of conditions are 
in bing those limited to the less efficient are penalised. At 
Bisley we have the expert with liberty to use a scientifically 
adjustable aperture sight, also with knowledge and funds to 
have the eccentricities of the rifle overcome by skilled repacking 
of te barrel, and on the other the strictly Service marksman 
who is forbidden to avail himself of the first advantage and 
usuc’:y unable as regards the second. For the schoolboy the 
redu: ed size of bull introduces an undesirable fluke element into the 
Scor'.ig. Nerves get rattled as a result of failures which are 
the -arget’s making, the descent once begun involving a land- 
slide. Surely, in the Public Schools competitions at least, a 
targe: proportioned to the conditions might be used without 
und: > calls on administrative faculty. The criticism is not 
answered by saying that the conditions are alike for all, nor 
by pointing to the happy exceptions at the top of the list. Con- 
demiation lies lower down where sound training has failed to 
Secure the just result. While gushing about encouraging the 
scho> oy we might at least give him a fair run for his money. 
That there is something wrong about the Service rifle is doubtless 
fully proved by the learned minutes of the Small Arms Com- 
mittee. The rifle has too light and flippy a barrel and a hope- 
lessly wrong attachment to the fore-end and nose-cap. That 
450yds. sighting may easily be required for zooyds. shooting 
18 a range exemplification of the faults present. My own ex- 
Perience of the skill evinced by the same teams on the miniature 
target proves that they are much better shots than Bisley scores 
Would suggest, while from attentively studying their style when 





on the Bisley ranges I can affirm that few of them suffer from 
stage-fright to any material extent. To encourage schoolboy 
shooting you need to give them a better partner than the present 
rifle or, failing that, a target proportioned to the conditions 
under which they shoot and not a lazy substitute which has 
been devised to get rid of the nuisance of ties in another class 
of contest altogether. Rifles can never be reduced to the drab 
uniformity of tennis rackets or golf clubs. Knowledge concerning 
their care and upkeep will always be an important factor, but 
this is not to say that the present separation could not be nar- 
rowed. Recruits to the pastime of target shooting are badly 
needed and effort should be directed towards increasing the 
effectiveness of human effort on the range. 


ASHBURTON COMPARISONS. 


The Ashburton competition, as has been usual in recent 
years, follows in broad outline the indications supplied by the 
CountrY LIFE competition, which takes place in March. A\l- 
though ours is but a small-bore rifle contest the same conditions 
of team selection and intensive training apply. To Rugby 
goes the proud distinction of winning the Ashburton, and although 
but fifteenth on our list my analysis of their score led me to 
remark in the issue of April 26th that they showed lots of strength 
and clearly might be anywhere on the list. Clifton, who gained 
second place, must rank as a dark horse, for their name was 
not on our list. Marlborough, which finished third with six 
cartridges unfired, was fifth under our test and would always 
be high up. Winchester at fourth, though they broke down 
in our Landscape series did well otherwise in the Country Lire 
competition and await only the collaboration of a kindly fate. 
With Sedbergh I have not yet established touch, but Oundle 
after assuring me that shooting with them is general rather than 
specialist gained twelfth place in the March contest and are 
sixth now. So the comments might be continued, but they 
could never intelligibly express the inwardness of such a com- 
petition as this. There are eight members to every team and 
fourteen rounds per man spread over two distances. Each round 
has its history, its circumstances and sometimes its tragedy. As 
regards the man, shooting resolves itself into taking a true aim 
and accomplishing a perfect let-off, wind allowance being but 
a minor added complication. If scientific apparatus could be 
devised to register the absolute human contribution its records 
would surprise those who regard such competitions as a pure test 
of hand, eye and nerve. Well I remember the one and only 
occasion when I made a really notable score. I shot as usual, 
no better and no worse, though possibly worse as the weight 
of responsibility gradually increased, reflection afterwards 
convincing me that I had in sublime unconsciousness steered 
a safe course amid hidden rocks. In the Ashburton competition 
where sixty-six teams are concerned there would be at least twenty 
whose qualifications would entitle them to pass right through 
hand in hand with fortune. Among these would be half a dozen 
tuned right up to the occasion and so able to meet fortune more 
than half way. Thus is victory decided and while we can admit 
that a bad horse never won a good race we can be equally certain, 
so far as shooting is concerned, that merit is by no means absent 
in the lower regions of the list. That the Country Lire Cup 
goes to Clifton as reward for making the best score on the 50o0yds. 
range is a fine consolation for being but one point behind the 
winners in the aggregate. Marlborough would have scored the 
double event, like Eton last year, but however irritating it may be 
to miss a train by odd minutes the annoyance rapidly passes and 
gives place to philosophic amusement at Fate’s scurvy trick. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


July 19th, 1923, 


FAMOUS SURREY SEATS 


WO of the choicest residential proper- 
ties in Surrey are in the market, 
Witley Park and Ashtead Park, 
and are to come under the hammer 
shortly after the vacation. Another 
house of architectural interest is to 
be let, Crichel, Lord Alington’s Dorset seat. 
Auctions will be held next week of notable 


country estates, and the summer season 
promises to end in vigorous style. 
WITLEY PARK TO BE SOLD. 


HE executors of the late Viscount Pirrie 
have instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley to sell Witley Park at Hanovex 
Square in the autumn. Witley Park, one of 
the finest estates in the kingdom, lies between 
Haslemere and Hindhead, and extends to 
3,350 acres, with manorial rights over Witley, 
Hindhead and Inval Commons. The mansion 
at Witley stands in a deer park of 500 acres, 
and has wonderful views across the lakes, 
and there is a golf course. There are 
1,360 acres of woods and plantations, and the 
farms are famed for the Aberdeen - Angus 
pedigree cattle, a registered herd of Southdown 
sheep, pedigree Black pigs and poultry. The 
house contains a grand suite of reception rooms, 
a winter garden, ballroom with theatre, billiard- 
room, sixteen principal bedrooms and eleven 
bathrooms. There are seven lodge entrances. 
Lord Eustace Percy’s house in Seymour 
Street is for sale in September. 

Ashtead Park, Surrey, the beautiful seat 
of Mrs. Pantia Ralli, is to be sold by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley at Hanover Square 
in September. Ashtead Park extends to 
819 acres, and the mansion, one of the finest 
Old Georgian houses in this country, is 
surrounded by a deer park noted for its timber 
and lakes. The sale will include manorial rights 
over 500 acres. 


STOKE POGES GOLF CLUB. 


QNE of the most interesting sales will be 

that of the golf club at Stoke Park. In 
consequence of the decision of Mr. W. Lane 
Jackson to retire, Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley will offer by auction at Hanover Square, 
early in October, the whole of the shares, 
with or without the option to purchase the 
freehold. The mansion is of classic architec- 
ture and has grounds laid out by ‘‘ Capability ” 
Brown. There are two lakes in the park, and 
the area of the property is 260 acres. Few 
country clubs have attained the success which 
has fallen to Stoke Park. The golf course, de- 
signed by Mr. H. S. Colt, is one of the best 
of its kind, and has perfect greens and fairways. 
In addition, there are a nine-hole golf course, 
hard and grass tennis courts, croquet lawn 
and bowling green. Hard by is Stoke Poges 
Church (Gray’s “ Elegy ”’) and the burial place 
of. the poet. The sale will in no way affect 
the continuity of the club, which may be 
developed further in the future. 


ICKWELL BURY. 


(COLONEL JOHN HARVEY, D.S.O., has 

decided to dispose of Ickwell Bury, 
which extends to 790 acres, including the 
mansion, farms, private houses and cottages 
adjoining Ickwell Green, and has instructed 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, with the 
Country Gentlemen’s Association, to offer it 
in September. 

Next Thursday (July 24th), at Hanover 
Square, the Earl of Northesk’s New Forest 
estate, Minstead Lodge, and 73 acres, is to 
be submitted. It is three and a half miles 
from Lyndhurst Road station, and has had a 
very large sum spent upon it in recent years, 
and is now a commodious and admirably 
arranged residence, in an undulating park of 
40 acres. Hunting can be had thrice a week 
with the New Forest Foxhounds, twice a week 
with the New Forest Staghounds, and the 
Wilton and Hursley packs are within reach, 
while occasionally there is sport with beagles 
and otter hounds. There are golf courses at 
Lyndhurst, Bramshaw and Brockenhurst, and 
the accessibility of Southampton Water will 
appeal to a yachting man. Holmwood, Eden- 
bridge, auction, which was arranged for 
next Thursday, will not take place at present. 

Stockgrove, 1,835 acres, is three miles 
from Leighton Buzzard, where it will be offered 
next Thursday by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, on behalf of the executors of the late 
Mr. J. Trueman Mills, whose will disnoses of 


over four millions sterling. The fact is an 
index of the character of the equipment of 
the house, which is, however, of moderate 
size. The sporting has always been good, 
but is capable of improvement, and there are 
large numbers of wild pheasants on the pro- 
perty. Hunting may be had with the Whaddon 
Chase and Oakley Foxhounds and Lord 
Rothschild’s Staghounds ; and there is coarse 
fishing in the Ouzel, which intersects and 
bounds the property for some distance, other 
boundaries including the ancient Roman 
Watling Street. The estate has associations 
with Thomas Chaucer, son of the author of 
the ‘ Canterbury Tales.” Royal grants and 
other dealings with the manors comprised in 
Stockgrove were outlined in a note in the 
Estate Market page a fortnight ago. 


CRICHEL TO BE LET. 


LORD ALINGTON intends to let Crichel 

furnished, from October for six months 
or more, and the agents are Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. The mansion is noteworthy 
for its fine interior, exhibiting all the excellence 
of Robert Adam’s decorative style. An illus- 
trated article on this Dorset seat appeared in 
Country Lire in January, 1908 (Vol. xx11I, 
page go). Passing over the early history of 
the ownership of the estate, we come to the 
fact that in 1765 the son of Humphrey and 
Diana Sturt (grandson of Sir Anthony Sturt, 
a City magnate, who in 1697 had purchased 
the neighbouring estate of Horton) married an 
heiress and thus found himself, master of three 
fortunes and vast domains. He so enlarged 
the mansion that his maternal uncle had built 
that his contemporary, Hutchins, compiler 
of the voluminous county history, asserted 
that ‘‘it had the appearance of the mansion 
of a prince rather than that of a country 
gentleman.” The house, practically un- 
touched since the second Humphrey Sturt’s 
succession, has all the characteristics of that 
period. Externally Crichel is not so typical 
as some houses of ‘‘ the extreme Classical 
restraint which made windows rather an 
annoyance to Robert Adam and led him so 
often to devise them as mere apertures in the 
wall without architrave or pediment.’’ Crichel 
loggia is what the Adam pattern was not, 
generally speaking, that is to say, useful, 
and it forms a delightful open-air lounge, 
with an outlook now greatly superior to what 
it originally had, thanks to garden improve- 
ments designed by Mr. H. A. Peto. It has 
been the home of Lord Alington’s ancestors 
for centuries. 


THE DINGLEY HALL FURNITURE. 


VISCOUNT DOWNE’S Dingley Hall estate 

came under the hammer of Messrs. 
Jackson Stops in conjunction with Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. last Tuesday at Market 
Harborough. The furniture is to be sold by 
Messrs. Jackson Stops during the first week 
of September. 

Bentworth Hall, four miles from Alton, 
the manor house built partly of flint and ap- 
proached through a long avenue in the richly 
wooded park, and 161 acres, is to form the 
first lot at an auction at Basingstoke on 
August 6th, if Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., 
in conjunction with Messrs. Simmons and 
Sons, do not receive an acceptable bid for the 
estate of 480 acres as a whole. The price is, 
we believe, extremely moderate. 

Caddington Hall, the Georgian house 
five miles from Dunstable, is coming under 
the hammer of the Mount Street firm in its 
entirety or eleven lots, and of the 368 acres 
the land strictly appurtenant to the Hall is 
approximately 84 acres; and the other lots 
include some good cottages, compact and 
thriving woods, and small holdings, all about 
s5ooft. above sea level, in a good hunting country 
yet within only half an hour’s train journey 
from King’s Cross or St. Pancras. 


WOOD NORTON : A REAL ‘‘ BREAK UP.”’ 


F there is one name more than another at 
which we can imagine the genius loci 

of a country house shuddering, it is that of a 
firm which is identified with auctions pre- 
liminary to demolition. It is the turn of Wood 
Norton now to come under the hammer for 
that purpose. During the last few years there 
have been many references to Wood Norton 
in the Estate Market page, and there is now 
no purpose in giving a resumé of its history, 


except to recall its erection by the Duc 
d’Aumale, and enlargement by the Duc 
d’Orleans. Messrs. Perry and Phillips are to 
catalogue the structure as so many thousands of 
feet of oak panelling, parquet flooring, oak 
ceilings, so many oak doors, thirty-six carved 
oak mantelpieces and overmantels, the fit: ings 
of the marble bathroom, and so forth. It is a 
good opportunity for anyone wanting to build 
or improve an existing house. 

Whittington Hall, with 846 acres, was 
not sold under the hammer at Lancaster on 
the 5th inst., but Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
report that it has since been sold privately, 
so that the whole estate has now been disposed 
of for a total of well over £30,000. The 
same agents offered the Trimstone estate at 
Barnstaple a few days ago, when every lot was 
sold for a total of £13,415, the prices realised 
being exceptionally good. 

The sale of the 3,500 acres of the Stanford 
estate, Northamptonshire, has been concluded 
this week by Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock. 
Surrey property, North Breache, Ewhurst, 
265 acres and house designed by Sir Aston 
Webb, R.A., has been sold by Messrs. Duncan 
B. Gray and Partners jointly with Messrs. 
F. L. Mercer and Co. A client of Messrs. 
Turner, Lord and Dowler has _ purchased 
Hyde Lodge, an eighteenth century house 
and 5 acres at Winchester. North Devon 
freeholds, known as Beaford House, with nearly 
two miles of salmon fishing, have been disposed 
of by Messrs. Fox and Sons, who have cancelled 
the auction of Beechwood, Somerford, Christ- 
church, having found a buyer this week. 

Messrs. C. Bridger and Son have sold 
Bernina. Hindhead, and nearly four acres. 

Early possession of the greater part of 
the site of Grosvenor House and grounds of 
close upon 3 acres is promised in the latest 
announcement by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley of their instructions to let that most 
valuable property on building lease on behalf 
of the Duke of Westminster. 

We are asked to state that the Crown sale 
of ex-enemy properties in the Kamerun, 
commonly called the Cameroons, in West 
Africa, will be held in London in November 
by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, and that it 
will be without reserve. Interviews by prospec- 
tive purchasers may be arranged with the 
Nigerian Government representative, Mr. F. 
Evans, at the agent’s headquarters in St. James’s 
Square. 

SUBURBAN ACTIVITY. 


NOWHERE in the suburbs is the enquiry 
for houses keener than at Hampstead, 
and sales reported to us this week include 
that of Sunnyfield, a freehold of 15 acres on 
the higher part of the Heath, by Messrs. 
Goldschmidt and Howland ; and of two Cueen 
Anne houses on Wildmill Hill, and two freeholds 
on the Heath at South Hill Park, by Messrs. 
Potters; also of property in Hampstead 
Hill Gardens, by Messrs. Norfolk and Prior; 
and Parliament Hill houses have been so!d by 
Messrs. Cracknell and How. The deinand 
for building land between Golders Creen 
and Edgware is quite up to expectations in 
consequence of the extension of the “ tube’ 
railway. Messrs. Hampton and Sons _ have 
recently dealt with large areas which ;tand 
to benefit by the extension. Seeing whac has 
happened in and around Golders Green, the 
purchase of land between there and the terr .inus 
should be a sound investment. In the Rich .ond 
district Messrs. Penningtons have just com- 
pleted the realisation of the estate of th: late 
Sir Evans James, by the sale of Glenshee. 
The acquisition of land for industrial pur- 
poses is, as a rule, rather outside the scope 
of this page, but three or four transactions 
coming or concluded claim a passing note this 
week. The development for commer-¢ of 
the Essex shore of the Thames—operations 
that have meant the closing of its old as:ocia- 
tions in the case of Belhus, for example, the 
fine old house described and illustrated ™ 
Country Lire (Vol. xLvi1, pages 656 anc 690) 
—is proceeding apace, with schemes for dee? 
water docks, and over 30 acres have beef 
acquired at Dagenham as a factory where 
500 motor cars are to be made daily. The 
Government is inviting offers for the Gretna 
Green factory; and another large land 
property near Burton-on-Trent, originzlly 4 
war factory and then purchased by 2 
which transferred its manufactory from London, 
is in the market. ARBITER. 

















